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DDRESSING an Americanization meeting 
in Brooklyn the other day, a distinguished 
speaker said: ‘Freedom of speech should mean 
the freedom to speak the truth.” 
Ah, but, Gamaliel, what is the truth? Dost thou 
not beg the question? 


NE of the sprightliest editorial comments on 
the renomination of Senator James A. Reed 

by the Democrats of Missouri comes to us from 
The Times Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. “The triumph 
of Jim Reed,” says The Star, “is a sporting, not a 
political event.” In other words, the people of 
Missouri were most deeply interested in the bat- 
tle that raged around Senator Reed because of its 
liveliness as a fight, and they backed the Senator 
as a better fighter than Mr. Breckenridge Long, 
his principal opponent. There appears to be 
much in this view of the case. Senator Reed ap- 
pears to have had most of the tangible forces of 
politics against him. He was opposed by the regu- 
lar Democratic organization of the State, not only 
on account of his differences with Mr. Wilson, but 
because of his chronic state of rebellion; he was 
opposed openly by Mr. Wilson, who is generally 
accepted as the national head of the Democratic 
Party; he was opposed by the Women’s Clubs 
because of his reputed “back to the kitchen” atti- 
tude toward women, and “as a traitor to Mr. 
Wilson”; he was opposed by the Anti-Saloon 
League as too outspoken in his wet sympathies. 
He flourished on these oppositions. Perhaps that 


fact does not indicate much as to the real extent 
of the hostility toward any of these groups; on the 


other hand, it cannot be taken as an indication 
that any of them are particularly strong. It is 
said that many Republicans voted as Democrats 
in the primary in order to aid Senator Reed. Very 
likely this is true, but it is doubtful if their num- 
ber was sufficient to be a determining factor. 
It would seem that there were rather too many 
kinds of opposition, and that the people of Mis- 
souri came to the rescue of “a bonnie fighter.” 


MONG the other State Primaries that have 
attracted national attention during the past 

two weeks, that of Ohio is the most important 
in its political effect—not because of the issues 
brought forward in the campaign, but because 
of its result. If the Ohio Republican nominees 
are elected to Congress, it will throw a solid 
block of twenty-two Congressmen and the Sen- 
atorial nominee into the  pro-Administration 
ranks in Congress. The State, in Carmi A: 
Thompson of Cleveland, will also have a Gov- 
ernor of strong pro-Administration sympathies. 
Representative Simeon D. Fess, who received the 
Republican nomination for United States Senator, 
winning over a considerable field of “progres- 
sives” of various stamps, has been one of the 
trusted friends of the Administration in Wash- 
ington. He is a man of high scholarly attainments 
and his career will be watched with keen interest. 
The renomination of Miss Alice Robertson as 
Congressman by the Republicans of Oklahoma 
is of widespread interest. Miss Robertson during 
her two years in Congress has won many friends, 
not only personally, but for the cause of women in 
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politics. Her shrewdness, wit and homely good 
sense are at the farthest remove from the qualities 
of volatile sentimentality which are charged by 
the critics of women in politics. If she is returned 
to Congress, her sane and wholesome influence over 
political groups of women will be even more in 
evidence than during the past two years. 


‘“STINHE mining of coal is not interstate com- 

merce.” This ruling of the Supreme Court 
was the ground on which the Trade Commission 
was enjoined from forcing certain mine owners to 
put their accounting of costs and profits in the 











“If winter comes” 


hands of the Commission. It was the ground on 
which the United Mine Workers escaped an $800,- 
000 fine in the Coronado case. It is worth the atten- 
tion of all liberals, both those of the professional 
sort and those who merely try to be fair-minded. 

Consider the consequences of a contrary ruling. 
If the Supreme Court had held that the production 
of coal is a part of interstate commerce because 
most of the coal produced enters into interstate 
trade, this principle would have compelled it to 
rule that every commodity which ultimately goes 
into interstate trade is also a part of interstate 
commerce even while in the process of production. 
If, on that basis, control of the coal-producers’ ac- 
counting could be put into the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission, that Commission could equally 
extend its supervision to the accounting of every 
manufacturer, every wheat farmer, every raiser 
of live-stock—even every market gardener, whose 
products were or might probably be shipped from 
State to State. 

Such a rule would mean unlimited Federal power 
to supervise the business operations of every pro- 
ducer of the country. 

It would mean that every strike in every fac- 
tory and on every farm whose products passed 
from State to State would be a restraint of inter- 
state trade: and, since most strikes are prear- 
ranged, that every such strike would be in danger 
of being classed as a “conspiracy” of the kind for- 
bidden by the Sherman Act. 


ISS JANE ADDAMS, genuine pacifist that 
she is, calls upon the world to witness that, 

in case this country ever again enters into war, 
she will do nothing to succor our soldiers. There 


can be no objection, in a time of peace, to pacifists 
violently asserting their views. If by so doing they 
can advance the cause of eternal peace with honor, 
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their name shall be blessed. What we strongly 
object to is the pacifists’ habit of reading into past 
events the inferences to be drawn from their own 
philosophy. The Great War was a war to save 
civilization, to save the conditions under which 
Miss Addams is privileged to set forth her views 
without obstruction. And any effort to cast a slur 
on the boys whose heroic labors accomplished so 
much, is in wretched taste, by whomsoever pro- 
moted. 


UR American penchant for written constitu- 
tions and by-laws may have its rigidities— 
its crudities, if you will—as compared with the 
slowly developed and unformulated system of 
precedents more favored by our English cousins. 
But the American way has its advantages. Eng- 
lish courts have been called upon to decide whether 
or not there is any one entitled to give a receipt 
for a bequest “‘to the Church of England.” Hals- 
bury defines the Church of England as “That 
branch of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
which was founded in England when the English 
were gradually converted to Christianity between 
the years 597 and 686.” The Central Board of 
Finance of the Church of England claimed the 
bequest. The heirs combatted the claim, and the 
Attorney General of the Realm refused to admit 
that the Board could give a valid receipt for such 
a bequest. The case was settled by agreement, 
the court finding itself averse to determining just 
what the Church of England is or who represents 
it. Meanwhile, that great body of Christian be- 
lievers goes on with its beneficent and civilizing 
work probably with less desire than ever to for- 
mulate its traditions or determine its own metes 
and bounds. There is much to be said for the Eng- 
lish way, but it is not our way. 














Poincaré’s idea of a moratorium to Germany 


HE departure from Germany of Einstein, 

threatened with assassination by that society of 
heroic champions of the Hohenzollern and of the 
cult of the blond-brute,whohave already compassed 
the deaths of Rathenau and Erzberger, must give 
satisfaction to all friends of the Vaterland and of 
the higher interests of civilization. The very fact 
that Einstein is by consensus of competent opin- 
ion the greatest living scientist, indeed of the very 
first flight of scientific genius, and the added fact 
that to his divine gift is joined a personality of 
singular modesty and benevolence, only add to the 
credit and glory of the German patriots who have 
rid Germany of his presence. For the transcend- 
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ent genius and the excellencies of character only 
serve to throw into bolder relief the hideous and 
inexpiable crime of which he is guilty ;—namely, 
that of being a Jew. He is a Jew; therefore a 
stench in the nostrils of a real German, a veritable 
blond-brute! He is a Jew; therefore he ought to 
be assassinated ! 

It is a pleasant thought, O noble band of Assas- 
sins, that from your modest activities may be 
evolved a movement which shall undo the detest- 
able work of Moses Mendelssohn in Germany. 
Back to the ghetto with the Jews! Or, better yet, 
under the sod! The one foolish thing said by the 
great Frederick was his remark that “to oppress 
the Jews never brought prosperity to any Govern- 
ment.” Lessing was a fool with his Nathan der 
Weise. And may the movement spread! If such 
things as the Christian religion, the philosophy 
of a Maimonides or a Spinoza, the political imagi- 
nation of a Disraeli, the wit and lyrics of a Heine, 
the music of a Mendelssohn, require Jews to their 
production, the world can well dispense with them. 

One last word, ye Assassins! With true blond- 
brutish altruism, seek out Einstein wherever he 
may be and assassinate him. He’s a Jew. damn 
him! 
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N another page we print a vivid and engaging 
description of the manner in which an Ital- 

ian audience expresses approval or disapproval of 
that which is proffered for its entertainment. The 
Italian method would not consort with the Ameri- 
can sense of decorum, but the result which the 
Italians achieve—namely, a swift and effectual 
expression of public opinion as to the propriety 
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Another vacant throne? 


as well as the excellence of artistic productions, is 
a thing that we need somehow to achieve. Our 
baseball, ‘‘movie,” theatrical, and, as now suggest- 
ed, book-publishing super-censors are a groping 
in that direction. The dollar that the patron holds 
in his pocket retains the final censorship. Let the 
spender use his power conscientiously, and im- 
provement will be swift and sure. Deterioration 
is the result of the easy-going dollar. 


Our National Guest 


hastily organized, none the less discerning, 

is the greeting which the financial district 
of lower New York is accustomed from its tower- 
ing cliffs to shower upon distinguished strangers 
from abroad, filling the air with floating tapes of 
paper and with cheers of good will. Just now 
investment business is paying court to a guest not 
from abroad, and the country at large has been 
somewhat astonished at the spectacle. But one of 
the sanest of the older financial editors of the city, 
a man who has watched the ebb and flow of many 
booms and panics, sums up his long experience by 
saying that Wall Street is rarely mistaken in its 
estimates of the immediate future. If Wall Street 
to-day is paying court to Prosperity, it is a very 
safe guess that Prosperity is arriving. 

Despite serious strikes in two of our basic in- 
dustries; despite the failure of conference after 
conference to reach a working basis for the stab- 
ilization of European currencies; every effort of 
“the bears” has failed to check the rising move- 
ment in the prices of stocks that has been in evi- 
dence now for several months. Nor is this atti- 
tude of investment business a Pollyanna cult. The 
financial district of New York is very far from 
being in a Pollyanna state of mind. It is anything 


P ICTURESQUE if a little boisterous, and if 


“but “glad.” Gloom is on its brow, a sour taste is 
. in its mouth, and its words are raspy and even 


unreasonably critical. Nevertheless, and in spite 


of itself—one might say against its will—Wall 
Street has recognized the unmistakable signs of 
approaching prosperity. 

And if it is not a Pollyanna philosophy that 
accounts for the unwilling optimism of financial 
New York, neither is it the delusion of a Fool’s 
Paradise. We have with us few of those elements 
which, in the post-war boom period, created a 
fictitious activity. The Government is not dis- 
bursing huge sums on credit for non-productive 
purposes. The banks are not lending loosely on 
all kinds of collateral. Booms of all sorts appear 
to be nipped at early bud. Certain very solid 
things are showing up well. 

Steel tonnage is increasing. Car-loadings of 
miscellaneous freight are increasing. Public con- 
fidence is returning, and real money—the money 
of the people—is in evidence in the buying and 
selling both of commodities and of securities. Only 
an unprecedented disaster can now interfere with 
enormous crops. Unemployment is waning—or, 
in other words, strikes excepted, the people are 
at work. With these substantial realities unmis- 
takably in evidence, it requires something more 
than a spectre of European currency-collapse to 
frighten us out of our prosperity. Nor is this 
making light of a situation whose seriousness we 
cannot too deeply take to heart. The appalling 
economic disaster which Europe faces, with its 
possible train of political changes, should be 
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averted by our help, if there is any way in which 
we can be of help toward the accomplishment of 
any result excepting that of bolstering up impos- 
sibilities. Currency collapses produce untold mis- 
ery, but they teach very wholesome lessons and 
are usually followed by sounder conditions. 
There is an underlying consciousness of this 
truth—a realization that affairs abroad are nearer 
to a real betterment because they are so much 
worse. An economic illness, however severe, is 
never fatal. The economic life of a people can- 
not die excepting by the death of all the people. 
When it has reached its worst, it can do nothing 
but get better. 

But the great obstacles to returning prosperity 
which loom large in every mind are our two ter- 
rible and disastrous strikes. What is it that the 
financial world sees in these dire events that they 
have had so little effect on the buoyancy of the 
security market? Doubtless the confidence on 
which this state of mind is based differs as to its 
source in different individuals. Some may feel 
sure that such a settlement will be reached as will 
better conditions that long have been troubling 
us. Others, less certain, may feel only that no 
settlement possible will wholly counteract certain 
gains that already have been made. This much 
at least the trend of the strikes appears to such 
observers to justify: wage reductions of railroad 
shop workers that have long been known to be 
necessary will go into effect; the Railroad Labor 
Board will, they believe, emerge from the trouble 
with its hands strengthened; with the railroad 
strike at an end, they are confident of the early 
end of the coal miners’ strike, and of a settlement 
of that issue which will register some gain for the 
public interest. 

So large are both of these industries that any 
gain achieved in the settlement, when multiplied 
by the great volume of business affected, will soon 
absorb the losses caused by the strikes, severe as 
these may prove to be. All in all, the barome- 
ter of security prices appears to be correctly reg- 
istering the indications of coming events. 


The Railroad Issue 


LOODS of propaganda on the railroad strike 

HK have done so much to obscure certain basic 

facts in the conflict that it is profitable to 

a clear view of the situation to consider some of 
these facts in a simple fashion. 

The strike was primarily a protest against the 
reduction of wages ordered by the Labor Board. 
Strike votes were also taken on two other ques- 
tions—the abrogation of certain working rules 
which gave the shopmen advantages not enjoyed 
by labor in other industries; and the course of 
some railroads (about twenty-five out of the total 
of nearly 200 Class I roads) in having repair work 
done under contracts which escaped the control of 
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the Labor Board. The first issue—that of wage 
rates—was the issue of chief importance to the 
men themselves. On that issue the strike was lost 
three weeks ago; and the action of the leaders in 
agreeing to resume work with seniority rights in- 
tact was a confession of failure on the main issue 
of wage rates. Even if the strike had been ended 
on that basis, the men would have learned some- 
thing of importance as to the unwisdom of striking 
against the Government on a wage question pure 
and simple. 

On the question of “contracting out” repair 
work, nearly all of the railroads concerned have 
agreed to end the practice; but whether, in resort- 
ing to it in the first place, they were acting in con- 
travention of the law is a question not altogether 
easy to decide. 

When the union leaders realized that the strike 
was a failure on the wage issue, it became of the 
highest importance to them that resumption of 
work should be free of any penalty on the men in 
the shape of loss of seniority rights. After much 
misinformation let loose on this matter, the public 
has finally learned from fairly reliable statements 
that seniority rights are highly prized by the 
striking shopmen: that seniority carries prefer- 
ence in the choice of jobs and shifts, with certain 
advantages in desirable hours of work and in- 
creased pay, and—most important of all—prefer- 
ence in the re-employment of men laid off because 
of slack work in the shops. 

The attempts made in some quarters to treat as 
a minor issue—“not one of the original issues of 
the strike”—and therefore negligible, the question 
of whether the strikers should have full seniority 
rights if they resumed work, has fooled neither 
the labor leaders nor the railroad executives. 

There are really two issues in the strike: First, 
whether the railroad men can by a strike coerce 
the Labor Board into more favorable treatment of 
the men than the Board would give if not so co- 
erced; and, second, whether, accepting the fact 
that a particular strike has failed, the labor lead- 
ers can so preserve their own influence with their 
men as to control the action of those men in a 
future dispute with the Board. 

The seniority issue, in the aspect that is most 
important to the public, is really the question 
whether a nation-wide organization of the shop 
crafts which was first created by the war-time 
Railroad Administration, and continued under 
the Transportation Act, shall retain enough pres- 
tige to repeat the present strike tactics on some 
future occasion. The railroad unions affiliated 
with the Federation of Labor—unlike the four 
train-service Brotherhoods—have a nation-wide 
set of rules governing all working conditions, in 
addition to wage rates. Their leaders are nat- 


urally eager to keep the advantage of this position. 
The railroad executives are as eager to see this 
exceptional position abolished. 
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How is this really major question involved in 
the proposals already made for submitting the 
seniority issue to the Labor Board? On this point 
let us go back to the official resolution of a major- 
ity of the Board, passed July 3. Beginning, the 
Board records that 


. . . the six organizations comprising the Federated 
Shop Crafts have notified the Railroad Labor Board that 
a very large majority of the employees whom they represent 
have left the service of the carriers, that the members of 
said organizations are no longer employees of the railways, 
under the jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor Board or sub- 
ject to the application of the Transportation Act. 


And the Board resolved 


That the employees remaining in the service and the 
new ones entering same, be accorded the applications and 
benefits of the outstanding wage and rule decisions of the 
Railroad Labor Board, until they are amended or modified 
by agreements with said employees, arrived at in conformity 
with the Transportation Act, or by decision of this Board. 
Closing its resolutions, the Board made this as- 

sertion as to the rights of the loyal old workers 
and the new workers, as against the strikers: 


That, if it be assumed that the employees who leave the 
service of the carriers because of their dissatisfaction with 
any decisions of the Labor Board are within their rights 
in so doing, it must likewise be conceded that the men who 
remain in the service and those who enter it anew are 
within their rights in accepting such employment; that they 
are not strike-breakers seeking to impose the arbitrary will 
of an employer on employees; that they have the moral 
as well as the legal right to engage in such service of the 
American public to avoid interruption of indispensable 
railway transportation; and that they are entitled to the 
protection of every department and branch of the gov- 
ernment, State and National. 


The proposal to bring about a settlement by re- 
ferring the question of seniority to the Labor 
Board is one of those tempting expedients which, 
unless guarded by the necessary limitation, are 
full of danger. To depart from the principles and 
promises laid down in the foregoing declaration 
would be to paralyze the Board upon every future 
occasion of difficulty. Whether, without violating 
those principles and promises, something of the 
seniority privileges which the strikers wish to 
have restored can be granted to them is a question 
worthy of the most careful and serious consider- 
ation. Upon that question we do not feel able to 
make an absolute pronouncement. But certain it 
is, to our mind, that the acceptance of this basis 
of settlement would be violative of the most per- 
emptory needs of the public as well as of the rail- 
roads in this crisis, unless such acceptance were 
accompanied by a guarantee that the Board, in 
whatever arrangement it might make, would faith- 
fully abide by the principles it has itself laid down. 


As to Egypt 


IELD Marshal Lord Allenby, Lord High 
K Commissioner of Great Britain at the 
Court of King Fuad of Egypt, has just 
delivered a little message from his Government to 
that royal bud which, if said bud wishes to reach 
full royal flower, he had best heed. Great Brit- 
ain’s gift of independence to Egypt, the message 
points out, was conditioned upon fulfillment by 
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the Egyptian Government of certain pledges sub- 
scribed by the latter; including embodiment in a 
Constitution of certain clauses defining in detail 
the relations between Egypt and Great Britain, 
and ratification by the Egyptian Legislature of 
that Constitution. The gift was not to be con- 
summated until the pledges had been fulfilled. 
Furthermore, the gift, when and if consummated; 
was not to be one of pure independence and sov- 
ereignty in the sense that France and Italy, for 
example, are independent and sovereign States. 
The offensive term “protectorate” was dropped, 
to be sure; but Britain was to retain the right and 
obligation of safeguarding the property and per- 
sonal rights of foreigners in Egypt (the rights 
conceded to resident foreigners by all civilized 
governments): a reserved right (and obligation) 
of the very first importance, but one which every 
candid person will admit that Britain would never 
exercise unless compelled thereto by failure of 
Egypt to measure up to the standard of civilized 
governments. Moreover, under an absolute im- 
perial necessity, Britain stipulated for the right 
to maintain in Egypt the minimum garrisons re- 
quired to safeguard her communications through 
the Suez Canal and into the Sudan, which great 
area was to remain under British rule, since it 
would be the sublimest height of folly to turn it 
over to the Egyptians. 

To such extent the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of Egypt were to be limited; and only doc- 
trinaires, ignoramuses, fools, and enemies of the 
British Empire, will maintain that such limita- 
tion is not desirable with reference to the gen- 
eral welfare of the world. The Egyptian Consti- 
tution must accept and sanction these limitations. 

For the rest: certain indemnity and other ar- 
rangements were to be carried out before the gift 
would be consummated. Those still remaining of 
that body of British officials under whose super- 
vision (for the most part kindly and intelligent) 
Egypt had since 1882 been raised from a condi- 
tion of insolvency, poverty, insecurity of life and 
property, and oppression of the fellaheen by the 
most rascally and rapacious set of landholders 
and officials the world has ever known; was raised, 
we say, to a condition of complete solvency 
(Treasury bonds at par) and of almost perfect 
security to life and property, a condition, too, un- 
der which the Egyptian peasantry for the first 
time in history enjoyed justice, easy well-being 
and a sense of personal importance: those British 
officials were to be dismissed, but they were to 
be pensioned off according to length of service. 

The message delivered by Lord Allenby told 
King Fuad that the conditions for consummation 
of the gift of independence and _ sovereignty 
(qualified as noted above) to Egypt, and of royal 
honors to himself; had not been fulfilled; au con- 
traire, and more and more so. 

We are informed that since Fuad assumed the 
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purple, conditions have been reverting with al- 
most incredible speed toward what they were 
prior to 1882: brigandage supreme in Upper 
Egypt, in the great cities the rights of foreigners 
insolently flouted (not to mention murders of Brit- 
ish military and civilians), official methods such 
as to delight the shade of Ismail, and landlordism 
restored in its former hue and aspect. Worst of 
all, those mighty riverine works of the British 
which trebled the cultivable area are being neg- 
lected, and already the desert is again claiming 
its own. And, in the way of human nature, and 
especially Levantine human nature, the more con- 
vincing is their demonstration of incapacity and 
unfitness for self-government, the more insolent 
the Egyptians become. Fuad has proclaimed the 
Sudan to be a part of the Kingdom of Egypt, sign- 
ing himself “King of Egypt and the Sudan.” 
Worse yet: he has asserted a claim to the exclu- 
sive control, protection, and ownership of the Suez 
Canal, and has declared his intention to increase 
tolls on shipping therethrough. The reader hardly 
needs to be told that the Egyptian Government 
has made no move toward pensioning the dismissed 
British officials. ' 

We omitted to mention the most important item 
of the British note. It is to the effect that, if the 
Egyptian Government continues to manifest an 
indisposition or inability to fulfill the conditions 
of the gift, and, most particularly, if for whatever 
reason it continues not to afford proper protection 
to the lives and property of British and other for- 
eign residents, the provisional gift will be with- 
drawn and the British will resume their former 
degree of control. ; 

Congratulations, Lord Allenby and _ Lloyd 
George! The doctrinaires may talk contra around 
the clock to the millennium, but the fact remains 
that there are certain peoples incapable of self- 
government, and that it is to the general interest 
of the planet that these people be supervised, 
guided, and, if necessary, disciplined and coerced 
by other more civilized, competent, and decent 
peoples. Of such incapable peoples are the Egyp- 
tians, unless our exhibits lie. Since centuries be- 
fore the Christian era they have shown no capacity 
whatever for self-government; their cities today 
are sinks of the lowest Levantine humanity; their 
so-called upper classes are the mongrel deposit of 
wave after wave of conquest. The Egyptians need 
to be supervised, guided, and (probably, alas!) 
disciplined and coerced; and the British are the 
most competent nation for that task. Upon the 
whole, British imperial power has been exercised 
beneficently; nowhere more so than in Egypt. 
With an ever-deepening sense of responsibility 
and an ever-clearer planetary outlook, that power 
is sure to be exercised more beneficently and gen- 
erously in the future than ever before. We hope, 
of course, that the British will not be constrained 
to resume their former degree of control in Egypt; 
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but if they are so constrained, we say, God be with 
them! And we say also, God be with the Egyp- 
tians and give them common sense, that so they 
may recover that unexampled prosperity which 
they formerly enjoyed under British auspices, 


Leave Us Our Fairies 


66 HE most precious truth that has ever come 
T to suffering humanity”—thus has Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, in a parting plea, 
characterized the message of spiritualism. After 
listening with considerable interest to his exposi- 
tion of the doctrine, how many in this country are 
prepared to agree that it contains anything either 
true or precious? 

It is natural enough that the cult of communi- 
cation with the dead should make effective appeal 
to some whose loved ones “are all gone into the 
world of light” and who feel their own remaining 
days on earth to be “mere glimmerings and de- 
cays.” Among those so bereft there are sure to 
be certain ones whose will-to-believe has become 
hypertrophied until it has pushed aside and all 
but annihilated what Bertrand Russell has called, 
by way of contrast, the wish-to-find-out. To these 
a mere straw of “evidence” will suffice. And the 
fact that a Conan Doyle—a man of intellect—is on 
the side of the spirits furnishes to their minds 
conclusive argument from authority; they fix 
their mental gaze upon it and are blind to the 
obverse fact that, taking the world of distinguished 
persons as a whole, the number of those who give 
any credence whatever to the claims of the occult 
is infinitesimally small as compared with those 
who give none. 

The normal healthy-minded American, however, 
like the norma] healthy-minded Briton, regards the 
phenomenon of the conversion of Sir Oliver Lodge 
or Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as little more than a 
psychological curiosity. In the first place, even 
the wish to believe in spirit communications is 
absent from the general run of mankind. The 
source of the primitive belief in ghosts, as Dr. 
James Leuba has recently pointed out, was fear, 
not desire; and most of us find better consolation 
in quiet memories of one loved and lost than in 
tantalizing attempts to establish “contact.” But 
even those who would like to follow in Sir Arthur’s 
footsteps are likely to find him hard to catch up 
with. His faith o’erleaps itself. Ectoplasm must 
have served for many as a reductio ad absurdum 
of spiritualistic credulity. And the fairy pictures! 
Why, we wouldn’t believe in fairies for fear of 
losing the fun of them. In these days of wonder- 
tales come true—seven league boots, magic carpets 
and the rest—we need to reserve the fairies them- 
selves for make-believe or (alack the day!) we 
shall have nothing left for our imaginations to play 
with! 
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Whose Ox Is Gored? 


By Agnes Repplier 


when they were young (before the world was 

submerged by the tide of minor fiction) may 
remember that Mr. Eden, the kind-hearted prison chap- 
lain in “It Is Never Too Late to Mend,” lends a copy 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to a singularly brutal jailor, 
in the hope of softening his spirit. Hawes reads the 
book from start to finish with infinite relish, and a 
deep disgust at the cruelties narrated; but it does not 
make him one whit more humane. He thanks Heaven 
that there are no slaves in England to be tortured by 
their masters; and he goes on inflicting barbarous 
punishments upon the unfortunates under his charge. 
His sympathy, like the sympathy of his betters, is of 
a restricted character. 

On June 30, Senator William H. King of Utah ad- 
dressed a mass meeting in Philadelphia upon the 
familiar subject of Turkish atrocities. He had a great 
deal to say about the Turks and the Armenians, and 
he said it very well. The gist of his argument was the 
responsibility of the civilized world for cruelties which 
might have been averted, and were not; and which may 
be repeated unless preventive measures are taken. The 
sufferings of Armenia are to Senator King what the 
sufferings of the slaves were to Mrs. Stowe, a blot upon 
Christian society. He asked that the United States 
should interfere to avert a renewal of such horrors. 

The day before this meeting was called, a Philadel- 
phia negro wrote a bitter letter to the press, observing 
that a nation which tolerated lynching in the Southern 
States had no call to be concerned over the misdeeds 
of the Turks. Until the Anti-Lynching Bill was passed 
by the Legislature, the less Americans prated about 
justice and benevolence the better. They had their own 
house to put in order. 

Exactly! And how is a member from Illinois going 
to help discipline the South when his State has given 
an example of wholesale lynching, more brutal, more 
bloody, more shameless than anything Georgia has ever 
known? The Southern negro is lynched presumably 
for a crime. The Herrin miners were lynched for 
claiming the first right of freemen—a right fought for 
through centuries of oppression. They worked where 
they pleased and for what wage they pleased. There- 
fore they were murdered with a savagery of circum- 
stance that we thought possible only to Germans. We 
shall have to revise our judgment of Germany in view 
of the deeds we have proved ourselves capable of com- 
mitting. 

If the States refuse to punish the crimes of their 
sons, the Government has no final alternative. It will 
have to do the punishing. This sounds paternal; but 
it really means that the North is prepared to punish 
the South, and the East the West; a task which is 
seldom understandingly done. The Anti-Lynching Bill 
has some commendable features; but the clause which 
compels the payment of $10,000 to the family of a man 
who has been lynched is sentimentalism run riot. If 
the taxpayers are to be mulcted $10,000, surely the 
family of the man who has been shot, or of the woman 
who has been raped, is as worthy of compensation as 


M: and women who read Charles Reade’s novels 


the family of the man who has been lynched. Let us 
suppose a negro shoots and kills a sheriff. I select this 
particular crime because it is one often committed, and 
less vile than others which are common. A posse of 
exasperated and lawless citizens, for whom no excuse 
can be offered, lynches the negro. Now of a certainty 
the wife and children of a man who has died in the ful- 
fillment of a perilous duty deserves $10,000 rather than 
the wife and children of a criminal whose death has 
been the sequence of his crime. Our attachment io 
malefactors carries us sometimes beyond the bounds 
of reason. 

Murder is murder. When the enthusiasts of the 
Russian Revolution murdered the reigning family, in- 
cluding two young women and a child who were inno- 
cent of any wrong-doing, they committed a crime as 
low down in the scale of atrocities as any that have 
stained the records of history. We have been charitably 
disposed toward this ebullition of patriotism. We have 
tacitly agreed to pass it over, to forbear from comments 
which might seem to disparage a government that had 
proclaimed the divine rights of man. But we can no 
more blot it out than can the perpetrators thereof. 
England beheaded a king at Whitehall. France guil- 
lotined a king and queen in the Place de la Révolution. 
It took courage to do these deeds before the eyes of the 
people and in defiance of the world. A sombre dignity 
wraps them round. The lessons they taught have never 
been forgotten. If in many souls they aroused ab- 
horrence, nowhere did they excite contempt. But 
Russia’s crime was of the order of the gutter. It was 
in bad form even for criminality, rank with cowardice, 
and foul with the dregs of cruelty. It cannot be 
softened by sentiment, or gilded by eloquence, or dis- 
solved into nothingness by silence. 

Do we then all resemble the jailor in Reade’s forgot- 
ten novel? Do we condemn one form of violence, only 
to condone another? The Turks have sinned, and Rus- 
sia has sinned, and Georgia has sinned, and Illinois has 
sinned, and none are prepared to acknowledge and ex- 
piate their guilt. The orators who assail the murder- 
ous Turks say little or nothing about the murderous 
Russians. The negroes who write inflammatory letters 
and make inflammatory speeches about Southern lynch- 
ings are not fretting their souls over the massacre of 
white miners in the West. In all these cases, it may 
be observed, the offenders go unpunished. Our stern 
and exalted sense of justice, our serene philosophy of 
endurance, depend, now as ever, upon whose ox is gored. 


‘¢T is a dark picture that a committee of the American 

Bar Association draws of the United States: 9,500 
‘unlawful homicides’ last year, and in ten years the kill- 
ing of 85,000 persons ‘by poisons, by the pistol or the 
knife, or some other deadly instrument,’ the committee 


says: 


The criminal situation in the United States, so far as 
crimes of violence are concerned, is worse than that of any 
other civilized country. Here is less respect for law.— 
The New York Times.” 
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After the Battle of Dublin 


By Stephen Gwynn 


was forced into action. In a military sense things 

have gone quite well. Opposition in the capital 
was put down with very few casualties: counting all 
actions, the troops have lost only nineteen killed in thir- 
teen days. The loss to the irregulars was even smaller; 
and this is as was desired. The Government troops 
were not out to kill. But the civilian population has 
twice as many dead as the combatants, and moreover 
has the bill to pay. In some respects the cost cannot be 
made good. The Four Courts in ruin makes a pendant 
to the Customs House; a second of the most beautiful 
eighteenth century buildings in Europe has been de- 
stroyed. There is, further, the destruction of irreplace- 
able national records. But what use in counting up 
pails of spilt milk? The question is, What has been 
done, what remains to do? 

First, then, civil war has been conducted for a fort- 
night without rancor. There has been no venom in the 
fighting. As compared with the Dail debate, where old 
comrades and colleagues heaped odious accusations on 
each other, the war has been almost d pleasure to watch. 
So far as the fight for the Four Courts was concerned, 
its issue was a certainty from the time when the Irish 
Government decided to accept equipment from the Brit- 
ish. The building could have been knocked down in a 
tenth of the time, but that, in desire to avoid a fire, can- 
non shot was used in the fashion of a hundred years 
ago simply as battering rams. 

Secondly, the result achieved was achieved by that 
army in whose name Rory O’Connor challenged the Gov- 
ernment. Until the buildings in O’Connell street had 
fallen, which the irregulars made their second strong- 
hold, none were employed against them except members 
of the old I. R. A. or of the Irish Volunteers. I myseif 
think that this line of action was a mistake and that 
Government ought to have mobilized at once all com- 
petent men whom it could trust. But offers from ex- 
service men, whether of individuals or of groups, were 
rejected until the Government was able to say that 
Rory O’Connor had been beaten by the men who beat 
the Black and Tans. These, of course, included not a 
few who had served in the European War before join- 
ing the I. R. A. From July 8th, appeal was made for 
general support, and the recruiting offices were crowd- 
ed. The Government can get as many men as it can 
use, and it will want a great many. 

There has been scattered fighting all over Leinster, 
Connaught, and the three Western counties of Ulster 
which belong to the Free State. In all of this the Gov- 
ernment has been successful. The only concentration 
of irregulars on any considerable scale was at Blessing- 
ton, on the western slope of the Crickton hills, fifteen 
miles from Dublin and about ten miles from the 
Cunagh, which is the most important military centre 
outside Dublin itself. This obviously threatened a raid 
on the communications and on railway lines to the 
South. But the appearance of a combined movement of 
troops dispersed the irregulars. At Drogheda, an im- 


L is a fortnight today since the Irish Government 


portant town on the route to the North, there was re- 
sistance in the old fort from which Cromwell made his 


attack. But when artillery came into play, evacuation 
was prompt. 

Nevertheless, even where the irregulars have been 
attacked and defeated and where Government is fully in 
control, marauding bands can come together, make raids, 
and cut railway lines, while in Dublin itself the na- 
tional troops are subjected to much sniping, and even in 
some cases to bombing attack as they pass in lorries 
through crowded thoroughfares. These attacks can be 
made in most instances with impunity because escape is 
easy. In short, the Government are today, as the Brit- 
ish Government was a year ago, up against the problem 
of dealing with an enemy who wears plain clothes, while 
their own men are marked by uniform. 

This touches the crux of the whole situation. If 
civilization is to be reéstablished here, a point will come 
at which the Government must, like all Governments, 
treat those who resist it by violence as criminals against 
society. The fact that a man using force against the 
forces of law is acting from a political conviction does 
not entitle him to the privileges of a combatant in war. 
But when it is admitted that civil war exists, each side 
is bound to recognize the soldiers of the other as sol- 
diers. The Government have fully conceded to Mr. 
Rory O’Connor and all their opponents up to the present 
the status of combatants. Indeed, they could not justi- 
fiably have done otherwise, in view of all that happened 
before. Had they dealt with the trouble when it first 
showed its head at Limerick as far back as March, it 
might then have been treated simply as a mutiny of 
troops. But they were pressed in the direction of 
leniency by two sets of considerations. The first was 
the feeling of comrades for comrades, who had fought 
together in a bitter and successful struggle. Nearly all 
the Provisional Government—it was then only a Pro- 
visional Government—had been acting soldiers against 
England. They hated to order guns to be turned on 
their comrades, even though their comrades held guns 
pointed at them. The second consideration was polit- 
ical. They were uncertain of the effect which would be 
produced on the public mind. 

Nevertheless, it is one of the difficulties of the Gov- 
ernment that they cannot give force to this considera- 
tion without undermining their whole position. They 
are today the Irish Government, established in power 
by an overwhelming vote at the polls. They cannot per- 
mit it to be supposed, they cannot permit themselves to 
suppose, that because they are “the Government” they 
occupy the same position as did the English Govern- 
ment. British power in Ireland, especially in the period 
from 1916 on, rested nakedly on force. It was main- 
tained nakedly against the will of the governed. Ire- 
land’s reaction against the penalties imposed in 1916 
was not merely instinctive or temperamental. The 
right of Ireland to self-government had been conceded 
by statute, yet in this vital matter capital punishment 
was executed on sixteen men without Ireland’s having 
a word to say. But if punishment had to be imposed 
now, it must be imposed by Irishmen put in authority 
by Irish votes, and themselves having inevitably all 
those feelings of tenderness for the offenders which any 
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Irishman can be expected to entertain. They have a 
duty to Ireland which is first and foremost, that of af- 
fording protection to law-abiding citizens. 

Little more than a year ago it was a daily occurrence 
for men to throw bombs at British lorries in Dublin 
streets, exposing the civilian population to a double 
risk, from the bombs and from the reply to them. The 
bomb-throwers could plead that they were acting for 
Ireland. They said, and were probably entitled to say, 
that the general will of the Irish people was behind 
what they were doing. Ununiformed men, they took 
cover in the crowd. They had a justification because it 
was an Irish crowd. The Irish Government cannot, 
without destroying its moral authority, admit that this 
justification applies to its present opponents. 

Nevertheless, what is the Government to do? They 
cannot deny that a state of war exists. In the Southern 
province of Munster, they have as yet made virtually 


-no attempt to assert their authority. The elections 


proved that all over this area an immense majority of 
the people were for the Treaty. Yet in Cork, Limerick, 
and Waterford, the three most important cities after 
Dublin outside of Ulster, the irregulars are in control 
of everything. I myself believe that their forces will 
begin to disappear when the Government’s power is 
made evident everywhere north of the Galties: that the 
resistance will break up and not grow solid. 

The Government’s answer must be in the last resort, 
and should be at once: “Very well, if you are combat- 
ants, let us know it and we will treat you as soldiers. 
But if you masquerade as our party till you whip out 
bomb or revolver, you shall suffer for treachery.” 

Such measures, however, will need a determination 
of which the Government have as yet shown no evi- 
dence. And it is fair to say that the public has as yet 
made no demand for it. 

The essential point, however, to note is that Rory 
O’Connor has been beaten, not only materially, but mor- 
ally. This plan is a failure because the British have 
not intervened. Astounding as it sounds, the aim of 


An Archaic Greek Head 
By Gardner Teall 


N unusually important archaic Greek marble head 

A of the sixth century B. C. is one of the new 
accessions to its classical collections just an- 
nounced by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. This in- 
teresting fragment apparently belonged to one of the 
early period “Apollo” figures of which several whole 
examples have, in recent years, been excavated in vari- 
ous parts of Greece and the Greek Islands. The Asso- 
ciate Curator of Classical Art, Gisela M. A. Richter, 
writes: “A close study of this head will teach more of 
the struggles and achievements of the Greek artist at 
the beginning of his career than the reading of many 
books on this subject. The formation of the individual 
features, the indication of the chief bones and muscles, 
the spatial relation of the manifold planes to one an- 
other, the representation of soft flesh and glossy hair in 
hard stone—what multitudinous difficulties do these 
problems represent to one who is confronted. with them 
without long traditions behind him! Thus it took the 





the mutineers appears to have been to bring back Brit- 
ish troops. If that happened, the Irish forces, they 
reckoned, would join up together, and would probably 
join under the extremist men. Anyhow, the Treaty 
would be destroyed. This hopeful project has been de- 
feated by several causes, first of which was Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s impatience. He forced the Irish Government’s 
hand and gave them a ground for action which they 
could not refuse. Second was perhaps the British Gov- 
ernment’s patience. After the murder of Sir Henry 
Wilson—as desperate a provocation as any people ever 
received—there were very strong forces at work for 
immediate British intervention. Mr. Churchill has been 
abused for naming the possibility of that intervention, 
and it is true that by doing so he made it more difficult 
for the Irish Government to act. But in truth he 
should rather be greatly praised for having compelled 
the forces of folly to be content with this small comfort. 
It is now recognized in both countries that British 
intervention would have been a blunder and a disaster 
of the first magnitude. Ireland must deal with its own 
trouble. The spur to the Irish Government and to all 
honest Irishmen should be this thought: that if a con- 
dition of sheer anarchy is produced over any consider- 
able part of Ireland, British intervention will again be 
urged with tremendous force: and the worst danger is 
that Ireland may come to regard it as the lesser evil. 
Mr. de Valera has done more than would have been ' 
thought possible to disgust Ireland with her freedom ' 
and to shake Ireland’s self-confidence. His own posi- . 
tion is pitiable. He gave Rory O’Connor moral support, 
but he was not in the Four Courts. When the Four | 
Courts fell, he took part in the further even more futile : 
stand which led to the destruction of half O’Connell ' 
street, but he did not stay out that adventure. He’ 
escaped from the beleaguered place, leaving nothing but — 
his reputation to assist in the final defense. I fear that . 
it, with many more solid things, will have perished in : 
the burning. ‘ 
Dublin, July 12 














Greek head, sixth century B. C. 


Greek sculptor, extraordinarily gifted though he was, 
more than a century of concentrated effort to solve those 
problems satisfactorily; but he had then solved them 
once for all, and all later generations of artists could 
foilow in his footsteps.” This primitive bit of Greek 
sculpture, though not far from the beginnings of the 
art, still exhibits the definite Greek feeling for beauty 
of line and surface latent in the soul of the plastic art- 
ists of the Peloponnesus from earliest times. 
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Antiques as House Furnishings 
By Marie Lounsbery 


accessories, what can be included? The answer 

is—practically everything that is sought as a 
collector’s hobby. In the matter of furniture, should 
one indulge one’s fancy in the work of early Italian 
craftsmen, one will find an appropriate setting for it 
in the modern Italian house, that has been so skillfully 
adapted to present-day American life from early 
Italian architectural plans. 

Furniture of this type has a wide scope, including 
the cassone, the refectory table, and the great variety of 
chairs that have become familiar to us through popular 
usage, but which, as originals, soar into impressive 
values if the prices brought at the season’s sales are 
to be credited. 

For the Tudor house, there are equal possibilities in 


\ DMITTING the desirability of antiques as house 























Group of English aatiques—Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 


Jacobean furniture, such as old oak cupboards, dressers, 
benches and stools, and fine bits of old copper, brass, and 
pewter, and for the Colonial house, unique examples of 
maple furniture, mahogany, old clocks, and even the 
hooked rugs of a somewhat later period. ~ 

While china, because of its fragility, suffers in con- 
trast, in the point of usefulness, it is by no means to 
be relegated to the corner closet and curio cabinet, for 
with careful handling it can be used and enjoyed. This 
also may be said of old English and Irish glass—for 
who can resist its charm? Certainly not one who knows 
its texture and color values. Antique silver, also, has 
its place, both from a decorative and a utilitarian stand- 
point, for it imparts a dignity to a table-setting that 
modern silver can never give. 

Few collectors are able to indulge in the assembling 
of the works of the old masters, but etchings, engrav- 
ings, and Japanese prints, which are more nearly with- 
in the reach of all, offer a field for collecting of cor- 
responding interest. Oriental porcelains also have a 
decorative value that makes them especially sought as a 
house accessory, in furnishing a desired color note and 
in filling a place in which nothing else could be so suit- 


ably applied. 
Tapestries and great pieces of embroidery are lim- 

















Objects of art, sixteenth century 


ited, necessarily, by hanging space, but can be collected 
as fragments and as such have an undeniable use in 
house furnishings. Books impart an interest to a 
room’s setting that no other feature of decoration can 
lend, either when arranged as a library, lining shelf 
after shelf, or when placed as a single volume upon a 
table in intimate use. 

Antique iron also can form an important part in the 
decorative features of a room, namely, about the fire- 
place, or it can be applied as a structional adjunct in 
the general scheme of the house, in grills and balus- 
trades. Old Italian and Spanish iron are much sought 
for these purposes. 












































Green Salon, by Walter Gay—Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 
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Thoughts on the German Enigma 


By Fabian Franklin 


number of the Fortnightly Review which is at 

once typical and non-typical of a great deal of 
what is written about Germany. Usually the writer 
does one or the other of two things. He either dwells 
upon the frightful collapse of Germany’s financial sys- 
tem or insists upon her extraordinary industrial activ- 
ity; and in either case he usually draws a moral. He 
either finds in the financial collapse proof positive that 
Germany is reduced to helplessness by the reparation 
requirements, or in the remarkable productivity of her 
industries equally sure evidence that her helplessness is 
a sham, deliberately gotten up to enable her to escape 
the payment of her just obligations. Now the article 
in the Fortnightly lays equal stress upon the industrial 
prosperity and upon the financial ruin; and it says sub- 
stantially nothing about the responsibility for that ruin. 
The writer, Mr. John Leyland, is, however, obviously 
animated by the greatest possible good-will and sym- 
pathy for Germany; and readers of his article will cer- 
tainly gain from it the impression that for the steadily- 
growing worthlessness of the mark, with its tragic con- 
sequences to the German people, the fault is not in 
themselves but in their stars. 

During all these weary years since the armistice, that 
question of German good faith on the one hand and 
systematic German perfidy on the other has been a lead- 
ing source of perplexity. Possibly fifty years from 
now, or a hundred years from now, something like the 
truth about it will be established. In the near future, 
however, there is little reason to expect that anything 
like adequate light will be thrown upon it by the investi- 
gation or the reporting of facts, however conscien- 
tiously undertaken. One is therefore thrown back upon 
the broad and obvious elements of the case, and upon 
the inherent probabilities determined by what we know 
of human nature. To direct attention to some of these 
elements, and to draw from them such inferences as 
one can, may not be wholly unprofitable. 

Let us take as ‘the starting point of these reflections 
the presentation made by this friendly and sympathetic 
British observer of the actual state of things in 
Germany. He tells us of the almost desperate view 
taken of Germany’s condition by representative Ger- 
mans in almost every walk of life. And yet, he says, 
the traveler in Germany “will find visible very few evi- 
dences of this situation”: 


I HAVE just been reading an article in the current 


On the contrary, he will be amazed with the appearance 
of abundant prosperity. He will see the rich rolling by in 
luxurious motor-cars, and filling unpleasantly the big hotels, 
and buying in the shops. It will seem to him that the 
country is full of money. He will see the streets busy and 
everything “humming.” He will learn that very few men 
are unemployed, and that in some places, as in the dye- 
stuffs factories, there are not skilled men enough. He will 
see public works and private works in progress everywhere, 
and colonies of workmen’s dwellings rising in the neigh- 
borhood of all the large cities, where there are many thou- 
sands of people still unable to find lodgment for them- 
Selves. . . . In all the towns, the opera houses and 
theatres are full, the shops are busy, the people are mostly 
well clad and well eared for, and the cafés and bier and 
wein stuben are merry. 


But along with all this profusion among the rich, and 
all this activity and immediate well-being among the 


manual workers, there is hopeless distress among the 
middle-class millions, and utter chaos and demoraliza- 
tion in business. Of the apparent contradiction be- 
tween these two pictures, the writer says: f 
Here, then, is an anomaly, the explanation of which 
baffles many observers. How can we understand the para- 
dox of the poor Germany unable to pay her debts or bal- 
ance her Budget, and the same Germany so rich that she 
is spending money freely everywhere? The solution of the 
problem lies in the dangers that threaten the State, in 
the abnormal condition of the exchange, the multiplication 
of paper money, the low value of the mark, and the con- 

stant rise in wages and prices, each chasing the other a 

vicious course. 

Now, the curious thing about this “solution of the 
problem” is that, whereas the writer appears to think 
that he has named a number of factors to account for 
it, he has in reality, apart from the vague phrase “dan- 
gers that threaten the state,” named only one. The 
abnormal condition of the exchange, the multiplication 
of paper money, the low value of the mark, and the con- 
stant rise in wages and prices are not four things; they 
are just one and the same thing. The curse that lies 
upon Germany is that old familiar bugbear of econo- 
mists, that evil which every enlightened country has for 
a hundred years and more shunned like a pestilence— 
the plague of a currency that rests on no solid basis; a 
currency (and in this must be included bank credits as 
well as circulating notes) of which the volume, and 
therefore the value, is determined by no principle of 
safety, convertibility, or stability; a currency whose 
meaning nobody can define or come anywhere near de- 
fining. The consequences of carrying on life with such 
a currency—the demoralization it produces in all 
classes, the frightful distress it brings upon precisely 
those solid middle classes which are the backbone of the 
best life of the country—are only too familiar; but in 
his article Mr. Leyland spreads them out before us 
with unusual vividness. 

And here, to my mind, is the nub of the business: 
How does it come that in a country like Germany—a 
country not like desolated Russia, but full of high pro- 
ductive activity; a country not like dismembered and 
denatured Austria, but, in spite of severe territorial 
losses, the country of a great people and of splendid 
resources—how does it come that in such a country this 
insane condition of the currency is allowed to persist, 
to go from bad to worse and from worse to worst, with- 
out any serious attempt to remedy it? To say that the 
mere dead-weight of the prospective reparations is suffi- 
cient to account for such a thing is nonsense; and to 
attribute it to the actual payments thus far made would 
be still greater nonsense. The thing to be accounted 
for is not so much the actual condition of the currency 
but the absence of any genuine endeavor to remedy it; 
if such an effort had been made and had failed, the case 
would be different. Why has it not been made? Is it 
to be supposed that there is in Germany such woful 
lack of intellectual resources, of financial knowledge 
and skill, that she has been absolutely unable to devise 
any method of getting back to solid ground, or even of 
setting her face towards solid ground? Is a country 
which is carrying on such vast industrial activities as 
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our writer describes utterly helpless to supply itself 
with a currency system that is something better than a 
quagmire, something better than a nightmare? It is 
ridiculous to suppose so. 

“And yet I do not jump to the conclusion that Ger- 
many, in order to escape the reparation payments, is 
deliberately inflicting upon herself the measureless 
woes of a crazy monetary and financial system. The 
truth, as I see it, lies between the supposition of this 
extreme of insane wickedness and the opposite extreme 
of entire innocence. The key of the situation, I take 
it, lies in the fact that Germany’s financial problem, in- 
herently difficult enough and greatly aggravated by the 
precarious condition of her internal politics, required 
for its treatment the single-minded devotion of her 
utmost resources in intelligence and leadership, and 
that the desire to escape the reparations has caused 
the absence of that devotion. Germany’s finance, Ger- 
many’s monetary system, has not been deliberately 
wrecked by her disloyalty to the treaty, and yet it is 
this disloyalty which has made that wreck possible. With 
half her mind and nine-tenths of her heart preoccupied 
with the desire to escape her just obligations, it was 
inevitable that she should fail to go through the mighty 
task of financial and monetary reform. The disorder 
of her finances presented the simplest and most effective 
of pretexts for failure to pay; and to keep that pretext 
alive no action was necessary—inaction was quite suffi- 
cient to do the job. Effective action would have been 
extremely difficult in any case; and indeed that difficulty 
was so great that doubtless many regard it as in itself 
sufficient explanation for what has taken place. But 
it is about as sure as anything of the kind can be 
that, however great the difficulty, Germany would long 
before this have overcome it, or been well on the way to 
overcome it, if she had honestly and whole-heartedly 
wished to do so. 

Another thought forces itself on one’s mind as one 
reflects on this most deplorable spectacle. The bottom 
fact about Germany’s manceuvres for escape from the 
reparations is not the desire to escape but the possi- 
bility of escape. It was a great mistake in the’.Ver- 
sailles Treaty to make the amount of the reparations 
dependent in so enormous a measure upon Germany’s 
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future prosperity; a definite amount should have been 
fixed, or arrangements made for fixing it. But a far 
more lamentable thing was the division which so soon 
became manifest among the Powers on whose union the 
enforcement of the requirement manifestly rested. 
Wrong as Germany’s conduct has been, she can truly 
plead great temptation; the prospect of escape through 
division among the victors would be a tremendous 
temptation to any vanquished nation upon which hard 
conditions had been imposed by a treaty of peace. 

And that very division is another illustration of the 
havoc wrought by want of singleness of purpose in the 
presence of a tremendous problem. At the close of the 
war there rested on the principal Powers that had won 
the victory a stupendous and overshadowing responsi- 
bility. They had to effect a settlement which would 
give promise of stability for the world, and they had to 
stand together in the enforcement of that settlement. 
The concentration on this awful task of all the energy, 
all the insight, all the wisdom of the world’s ruling 
statesmen, would have no more than sufficed for it; yet 
from the very start there was a terrible diversion of 
energy to the problem of the League of Nations, which 
would have been sufficiently provided for by’an agree- 
ment to erect the League within a stipulated time. 
And if the League was to be erected simultaneously 
with the war settlement, it was imperatively necessary 
that it should comprise all of the principal Powers that 
had won the war. Whatever might be necessary to 
make absolutely sure that the five great Powers stood 
together solidly for the enforcement of the Treaty 
should have been done, no matter what remoter object 
was sacrificed. It was this feeling, above all else, that 
filled the hearts of practically all high-minded Ameri- 
cans, with one tragic exception, during the half-year of 
anguished solicitude after the submission of the Treaty 
to the Senate. With the elimination of America dis- 
appeared the last chance of such union as there might 
have been between the Powers that won the war. And 
it was through the vanishing of that union that Ger- 
many was beset with the temptation which has been 
her undoing, and which has consequently contributed 
so disastrously toward creating the evil conditions with 
which all the world is still grappling. 


Music Before a Roman Jury 


By Grant Showerman 


HEN the Emperor Augustus, at 35, had the 

W world at his feet and was prepared to live, 
he began to prepare to die by erecting a 

great tomb for himself and his line near Father Tiber 
in the north end of the Campus Martius, not then the 
densely crowded quarter of today. It was 220 feet in 
diameter, and was called the Mausoleum. “It consists 
of a mound of earth,” says the geographer Strabo, 
“raised ypon high foundations of white marble, situ- 
ated near the river, and covered to the top with ever- 
green shrubs. Upon the summit is a bronze statue of 
Augustus Caesar, and beneath the mound are the ashes 
of himself, his relatives, and friends. Behind is a 
large grove containing charming promenades. In the 
centre of the Campus is the spot where this prince was 


reduced to ashes; it is surrounded with a double en- 
closure, one of marble, the other of iron, and planted 
within with poplars.” Forty-two years after its erec- 
tion it received the ashes of Augustus, and 396 years 
after that it was rifled by Alaric and his Goths. In the 
Middle Ages a fortress of the Colonna, it was attacked 
in 1167 and besieged. in 1241. In 1854 the bones of 
Cola di Rienzo were laid within its walls. Two hun- 
dred years elapsed, and the Soderini had hanging 
gardens in or on it, and in the century that followed 
its vaulting crumbled and fell in the shock of an earth- 
quake. At the end of the eighteenth it had become an 
open-air circus, and continued in uses of the sort until 
about a dozen years ago, when the City of Rome con- 
verted it into one of the world’s most impressive concert 
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halls, with huge organ, chorus, and orchestra platform, 
and seats for upward of 4,000 people. 

The Augusteo programmes are varied and liberal. 
Directors from other European centres appear quite 
frequently. For some tastes, the programmes are too 
liberal; but if the moderns are sometimes unduly prom- 
inent it is probably due to the desire to be fair, and if 
patriotism seems sometimes to figure too greatly in 
programme building it is due to reaction against the 
excessive glorification of German composers and slight- 
ing of the Italian before the war. 

The Augusteo audiences are somewhat exacting, but 
just. There is no better place to appreciate Italian 
character and the Italian attitude toward music. So 
far as the instrumental concert is concerned, the 
Augusteo is the heart of Rome. Its public is liberally 
sprinkled with those who play or sing or teach or com- 
pose, and, although on the whole a people’s audience, 
entirely made up of lovers of music bred to concert and 
opera and well aware of what they like and why they 
like it. A high level of understanding and feeling, 
combined with a certain spontaneity and an absolute 
frankness, results in exceedingly effective judgments 
rendered on the spot. In Rome you need not wait for 
the critic to tell you in the next day’s paper what to 
think. The audience lets you know before you leave 
your seat. It applauds real excellence with a frenzy 
of bravo’s and bis’s. It kept Albert Spalding playing 
the other afternoon six numbers or more beyond the 
printed programme. If it doesn’t approve of the music 
or its execution, there is a storm of hisses. 

Three times within the past month or two.I have 
witnessed scenes at the Augusteo which would seem 
strange, and perhaps outrageous, to most Americans. 
On one occasion the programme was devoted to Italian 
composers, classic and modern. Donizetti and Rossini 
were warmly welcomed, Respighi, professor at Rome, 
was tolerated, but Davico’s “Impressioni pagane” and 
Mantica’s “‘Canti d’amore” provoked such bursts of ill 
humor that only Rossini, artfully held in reserve, saved 
the programme from utter condemnation. On a second 
occasion Alfredo Casella, after brilliant execution of a 
Mozart concerto for piano and orchestra, played for 
the first time in Europe his own “A notte alta,” whose 
initial rendering, by the composer himself, took place 
last November in Carnegie Hall. ‘The character of 
this poem,” wrote Lawrence Gilman, translated in the 
Augusteo programme, “ranges from enthusiastic and 
solemn exaltation to an acute and passionate cry of 
desperate pain. It is full of the tragic sense of mortal 
helplessness in the presence of the awful and discon- 
certing gaze of the Cosmos,” etc. But the Augusteo 
audience doesn’t listen to music in that exquisitely 
intellectual manner. It is willing to think, but above 
all it is unwilling to forego the enjoyment of music as 
an art. Casella finished the piece, but the last third 
of it was tempestuous with hisses. On a third occasion, 
Bruno Walter, director of the Munich Opera, after the 
Seventh Symphony presented Schénberg’s ‘Notte tras- 
figurata”—‘“‘two lovers in the moonlight, cruel fate, 
transfiguration through suffering,” etc. This time the 
number was finished only by dint of the director’s 
Teutonic persistence. For the first quarter the audi- 
ence listened with curiosity and good will, for the sec- 
ond with tolerance, for the third with growing impa- 
tience, and during the last did its best to stop the per- 


formance by a tremendous hurricane of hisses, 
whistling, and ironical calls of bis, bis! that left nothing 
of the piece except what could be got through the eye. 
Sometimes, when the case is not quite so clear, the 
audience, instead of combatting the director, splits into 
factions that combat each other. It is at such moments 
that one realizes the wisdom of Eternal Rome’s inflex- 
ible rule that sticks and umbrellas are to be left in the 
guardaroba. 

This is not rowdyism nor ill nature nor partisanship 
nor prejudice, but the genuine and spontaneous expres- 
sion of honest and robust sentiment, and is a salutary 
thing for art. The essential justice of the Roman be- 

















The Augusteo, Rome 


havior is proved every now and then by its ingenious 
ways of separating subject-matter from execution and 
showing disapproval of the one and approval of the 
other. It is the same in drama. When Duse appeared 
this winter in Scotti’s “Cosi sia,’ written expressly for 
her, the Costanzi audience let her know beyond shadow 
of doubt from first to last that they admired and loved 
their favorite actress at over sixty as much as ever, 
but that “So Be It” was not a play to be tolerated for 
a moment. They killed and buried it promptly. 

If there is one thing evident from the Augusteo con- 
certs this year, it is that Italian musical taste is weary 
of transfigured nights and mooning lovers, of frisking 
fauns and fairies and dancing dryads and nymphs and 
nereids, and all their frigi line, and of what may be 
called in general the music of the study. What it wants 
is music. It is willing to listen to the new, and to hear 
it in any vernacular. In the concert hall, it forgets that 
America interfered at Fiume, it forgets its quarrel with 
Germany, it forgets the century of struggle with the 
Austrian prepotenti—and proves itself after all human 
by not quite forgetting the feeling toward France. But 
if it is to listen, it wants to listen through the ear. 

It is always possible to deny the competence of the 
critic, and there are those who distrust the verdicts 
of the Augusteo and similar assemblages as pronounced 
from too popular a source. But art is a social product, 
and not the affair of the studio alone and unaided. 
After observation of the Roman musical public at thirty 
or forty concerts in its big or little halls, the conviction 
of the. observer is-likely to be that any composer who 
wishes an unmistakable, immediate, and just opinion 
of his work is reasonably sure to get it in Eternal Rome. 





Domestic Affairs 
The Railroad Shopmen’s Strike 


[In view of the remarkably rapid rates of development 
of the situations presented below, it is important to note 
that the latest events considered are of the 8th instant.] 


a" President changed his mind about mediating 





in the shopmen’s strike. He presented the fol- 
lowing proposals for a settlement: 

First—Railway managers and workmen are to agree to 
recognize the validity of all decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board, and to faithfully carry out such decisions as con- 
templated by the law. 

Second—The carriers will withdraw all lawsuits growing 
out of the strike, and Railroad Labor Board decisions which 
have been involved in the strike may be taken, in the exer- 
cise of recognized rights by either party, to the Railroad 
Labor Board for rehearing. 

Third—All employees now on strike to be returned to 
work and to their former positions with seniority and 
other rights unimpaired. The representatives of the car- 
riers and the representatives of-the organizations especially 
agree that there will be no discrimination by either party 
against the employees who did or did not strike. 


The representatives of the striking shopmen, as- 
sembled at Chicago, after two days’ debate (August 
1 and 2) accepted the proposals, but with “understand- 
ings” which may be construed as seriously qualifying 
the acceptance. 

One hundred and eighty railroad executives assembled 
at New York on the 1st accepted the first two proposals, 
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but with “understandings” which very seriously quali- 
fied their acceptance; the first sentence of the third pro- 
posal they rejected, not without show of indignation, 
giving their reasons at length. Having made certain 
promises to loyal old employees and new employees, they 
proposed to keep them. 

The President’s effort, then, failed; the strike con- 
tinues. The executives say that, if the Administration 
will forbear further intervention, they can break the 
strike within thirty days. The shopmen’s leaders sing 
in a different key. 

* * * 

But the Administration would not forbear.. On the 
7th, the President sent messages to Mr. Jewell, head 
of the striking shopmen, and Mr. Cuyler, president of 
the Association of Railway Executives, in which the 
following identical paragraph is the only thing of 
importance: 


Mindful of the pledge of both the executives and the 
striking workmen to recognize the validity of all decisions 
by the Railroad Labor Board, I am hereby calling on the 
striking workmen to return to work, calling upon the ear- 
riers to assign them to work, calling upon both workmen 
and carriers, under the law, to take the question [that of 
seniority] in dispute to the Railroad Labor Board for re- 
hearing and decision and a compliance by both with the 
decision rendered. 


The effect of this new effort of the Administration 
remains to be seen. Apparently the message has been 
received coolly in both camps. Immediately following 
publication of the President’s message, the Railroad 
Labor Board by resolution invited the executives and 
the shopmen to submit the seniority question to their 
decision. 

* * * 

Mr. Jewell requested Mr. W. J. Stone, Chairman of 
the heads of the “standard railroad labor organizations,” 
to summon those heads to a conference at Washington 
on the 11th, to “formulate a program having for its 
purpose protection of the public, preservation of the 
railroad industry and an honorable basis of settlement 
for the managers and the employees.” If that is really 
and truly Mr. Jewell’s sole purpose, ’tis an admirable 
idea. Mr. Stone has complied with Mr. Jewell’s request. 


The Miners’ Strike 

Efforts to mine coal in response to the President’s 
“invitation,” in mines which were shut down by the 
strike, have not produced sensible results. 

* * * 

The Governor of Indiana on the 2nd proclaimed mar- 
tial law in a territory eight miles square, sent thither 
800 National Guardsmen, and called for volunteers to 
work mines in that territory. The results to date have 
not been sensible. 

* * * 

The total volume of coal shipments from non-union 
mines has somewhat increased through the diversion of 
cars to these mines by the President’s committee. The 
present rate is about 4,250,000 tons per week. A little 
better; but not good enough. The committee has led 
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The Passion Play in California. Christ riding on the ass to Jerusalem. 


us to expect that, when its program is in full swing, 
the rate will be 6,000,000 tons. 


* @& 


In response to an invitation from Mr. Lewis, Chief 
of the United Mine Workers, operators representing 
about thirty per cent. of the bituminous tonnage of the 
central competitive field (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Western Pennsylvania) met the more important miners’ 
officials at Cleveland on the 7th. Most of the Ohio 
tonnage was represented, but little of the tonnage of 
the other States. Some representatives, however, of 
outlying districts were present. The conference was 
organized and postponement was taken to the 9th, by 
which date it was hoped the conferees would be joined 
by operators representing enough additional tonnage to 
make an agreement subscribed by the enlarged con- 
ference effective for the central competitive field (i. e., 
the operators standing out would have to fall in line), 
and determinative for the rest of the country. Prior 
to the opening of the conference, the assembled oper- 
ators had intimated to the Miners’ Policy Committee 
their approval of a scheme of settlement the nature of 
which has not been officially divulged. Settlement of 
the bituminous strike may result from the Cleveland 
conference; and may not. 


Brief Notes 


Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
died last week at his home in Nova Scotia, at the age 
of 75. He was born and educated in Edinburgh. 

* * * 

The recent rains have washed so much pollen from 
the flowers in New York State that the New York bees 
are producing little honey. 

* * * 

Recently an automobile hearse containing a dead body 
was halted five times by prohibition agents while pro- 
ceeding from Islip, Long Island, to New York City. 


* fF 


Mr. Bryan has had a real hair-cut. 
* * * 
*Tis said our girls are about to adopt Greek modes of 
dress. Let it be soon! 


The United States, Germany, and the 
Allies 


Lord Balfour’s Note 

N August 1 the British Government dispatched 
O an identical note to the Governments of France, 

_ Italy, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Portugal, and 
Greece—Governments indebted to Great Britain upon 
the account of the Great War. The note is signed by 
Lord Balfour as Acting Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and was evidently composed by him. It an- 
nounces Great Britain’s policy with respect to the war- 
debts owing to her from her European Allies; a policy 
determined by the fact that the United States insists 
on payment of Britain’s debt to her. 

As the note points out, the war-debts of Allies (ex- 
clusive of the one-time ally Russia) to Great Britain 
total £1,300,000,000. The principal of Russia’s debt is 
£650,000,000; of Germany’s £1,450,000,000. It had 
been Great Britain’s intention, “if such a policy formed 
part of a satisfactory international settlement, to 
remit all the debts due her by her Allies in respect of 
loans or by Germany in respect of reparations.” The 
Russian debt is only mentioned by the way. But the 
attitude of the United States’: Government has made 
that policy impossible. 

The important, the ineluctable fact in this connec- 
tion is that the British taxpayer, by far the most 
heavily taxed person in the world, will not stand for 
such a one-sided cancellation; loudly and numerously 
of late he has exclaimed to that effect. Therefore the 
British Government is constrained to request each of 
the Allied Governments indebted to Great Britain to 
“make arrangements for dealing to the best of its 
ability” with its debt to Britain. The British Govern- 
ment, however ,will ask no more from its dabtors than 
it is required to pay to its creditor, the United States. 
[On May 15 the British debt to the United States was 
$4,135,818,358 principal and $611,000,000 interest. ] 

It is interesting to trace the develupment of the 
Balfour note. At the outset.Lord Balfour is most 
scrupulous not to eriticize the United States Govern- 
ment, but as he warms to his theme criticism of our 
Government’s war-loans policy is implicit throughout. 
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The note ends with a formal offer on the part of the 
British Government to renounce all right to further 
reparation payments from Germany and all claims to 
payment by the Allies, if the United States Government 
will take similar action. 

An offer and appeal addressed to deaf ears, as Lord 
Balfour well knew. The note has been widely criti- 
cized as indiscreet, as likely to postpone rather than 
hasten that American cancellation of war-loans and 
generous participation in a “satisfactory international 
settlement,” which many confidently expect. It is to 
be said, on the other hand, that the momentous British 
decision had to be announced; that with the announce- 
ment an explanation was in order; and that the ex- 
planation of so grand a matter behooved to be full and 
candid. To be sure, the candidness of the note has 
been called in question; some will have it that the 
British Government is not showing extraordinary mag- 
nanimity in offering to cancel sundry bad debts (so they 
call them) only on condition of cancellation by the 
United States Government of a perfectly good debt, to 
wit, the British debt to the United States. That in- 
terpretation is noticed here without approval, merely as 
as extreme specimen of the adverse criticism which the 
note has provoked. 

“The American bearing of the note is not of great 
immediate importance. The very great immediate im- 
portance of the note lies in the fact that it has dashed 
the hope of a satisfactory reparations settlement at the 
conference of the Supreme Council now in process in 
London; a hope based on the expectation that Britain 
would cancel the debts due her from Allies and re- 
nounce her share of German reparation payments. A 
considerable number of Britons, including Mr. Asquith, 
have urged and still urge the British Government to 
recall its decision and make the great renunciations 
without reference to the policy of the American Gov- 
ernment. They argue that Britain would in the end 
profit by such action, whatever the United States Gov- 
ernment might please to do; and they suggest the pos- 
sibility that the United States might be shocked into a 
similar act of renunciation by so magnificent an example 
of generosity. 

It has been thought proper to quote almost the entire 
British note. The reading thereof should set Americans 
to pondering deeply whether the present policy of our 
Government respecting its war-loans is the correct pol- 
icy, whether in respect of decency or in respect of self- 
interest. 

With most perfect courtesy, and in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights, the American Government have required 
this country to pay interest accrued since 1919 on the Anglo- 
American debt, to convert it from an unfunded to a funded 
debt, and to repay it by a sinking fund in twenty-five years. 
Such procedure is clearly in accordance with the original 
contract. His Majesty’s Government make no complaint 
of it; they recognize their obligations and are prepared to 
fulfill them. But evidently they cannot do so without pro- 
foundly modifying the course which in different cirecum- 
stances they would have wished to pursue. They cannot 
treat the repayment of the Anglo-American loan as if it 
were an isolated incident in which only the United States 
of America and Great Britain had any coneern. It is but 
one of a connected series of transactions in which this 
country appears, sometimes as debtor, sometimes as ered- 
itor, and if our undoubted obligations as debtor are to be 
enforced, our not less undoubted rights as ereditor cannot 
be left wholly in abeyance. 

His Majesty’s Government do not econeeal the fact that 
they adopt this change of policy with the greatest reluctance. 


It is true that Great Britain is owed more than it owes 
and that if all interallied war debts were paid the British 
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Treasury would on the balance be a large gainer by the 
transaction, but can the present world situation be looked 
at only from this narrow financial standpoint? It is true 
that many of the Allied and Associated Powers are as be- 
tween each other creditors or debtors or both, but they were 
and are much more. They were partners in the greatest 
international effort ever made in the cause of freedom and 
they still are partners in dealing with some at least of its 
results. Their debts were incurred, their loans were made, 
not for the separate advantage of particular States, but for 
the great purpose common to them all, and that purpose has 
been in the main accomplished. 

To generous minds it can never be agreeable, although for 
reasons of state it may perhaps be necessary, to regard the 
monetary aspect of this great event as a thing apart, to be 
torn from its historical setting and treated as no more than 
ordinary commercial dealing between traders who borrow 
and capitalists who lend. 

There are, moreover, reasons of a different order to which 
I have already referred, which increase the distaste with 
which His Majesty’s Government adopt so fundamental an 
alteration in the method of dealing with loans to Allies. 
The economic ills from which the world is suffering are due 
to many causes, moral and material, which are quite outside 
the scope of this dispatch, but among them must certainly 
be reckoned the weight of international indebtedness with all 
its unhappy effects, upon credit and exchange, upon national 
production and international trade. Peoples of all countries 
long for a speedy return to the normal, but how can the 
normal be reached while conditions so abnormal are per- 
mitted to prevail, and how can these conditions be cured by 
any remedies that seem at present likely to be applied? 

In no circumstances do we propose to ask more from our 
debtors than is necessary to pay to our creditors, yet while 
we do not ask for more all will admit that we can hardly 
be content with less, for it should not be forgotten, though 
it sometimes is, that our liabilities were incurred for others, 
not for ourselves. Food, raw material and munitions re- 
quired by the immense naval and military efforts of Great 
Britain, and half the two thousand million sterling ad- 
vanced to the Allies, were provided, not by means of foreign 
loans, but by internal borrowing and war taxation. 

Unfortunately a similar policy was beyond the power 
of other European nations. An appeal was therefore made 
to the Government of the United States and under an ar- 
rangement then arrived at the United States insisted, in 
substance, if not in form, that, though our Allies were to 
spend the money, it was only on our security that they 
were prepared to lend it. This co-operative effort was of 
infinite value to the common cause, but it cannot be said 
that the rdle assigned in it to this country was one of spe- 
cial privilege or advantage. 

For evidently the policy hitherto pursued by this coun- 
try of refusing to make demands upon its debtors is only 
tolerable so long as it is generally accepted. It cannot be 
right that one partner in a common enterprise should re- 
cover all that she has lent and that another, while recover- 
ing nothing, should be required to pay all that she has bor- 
rowed. Such procedure is contrary to every principle of 
natural justice and cannot be expected to commend itself 
to the people of this country. They are suffering from an 
unparalleled burden of taxation, from immense diminu- 
tion in national wealth, from serious want of employment 
and from severe curtailment of useful expenditure. 

These evils are courageously borne, but, were they to be 
increased by an arrangement which, however legitimate, 
is obviously one-sided, the British taxpayer would inevitably 
ask why he should be singled out to bear the burden which 
others are bound to share. To such a question there can 
be but one answer and I am convinced that Allied opinion 
will admit its justice. 

But while His Majesty’s Government are thus regret- 
fully constrained to request the Governments [indebted to 
it] to make arrangements for dealing to the best of their 
ability with the several loans, they desire to explain 
that the amount of interest and repayment for which they 
ask depends not so much on what [the several] Allies owe 
to Great Britain as on what Great Britain has to pay 
America. The policy favored by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is, as I have already observed, that of surrendering 
their share of German reparation and writing off through 
one great transaction the whole body of inter-Allied indebt- 
edness, but if this be found impossible of accomplishment, 
we wish it to be understood that we do not in any event 
desire to make a profit out of any less satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

Before concluding I may be permitted to offer one fur- 
ther observation in order to make still clearer the spirit in 
which his Majesty’s Government desire to deal.with the 
thorny problem of international indebtedness. In an earlier 
passage of this dispatch I pointed out that this after all 
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is not a question merely between the Allies; ex-enemy 
countries also are involved, for the greatest of all inter- 
national debtors is Germany. Now His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not suggest that, either as a matter of justice or 
one of expediency, Germany should be relieved of her obliga- 
tions to France or the other Allied States. They speak only 
for Great Britain and they content themselves with say- 
ing once again, so deeply are they convinced of the eco- 
nomic injury inflicted on the world by the existing state 
of things, that this country would be prepared, subject to 
the just claims of other parts of the Empire, to abandon 
all further right to German reparation and all claims to 
repayment by the Allies, provided that this renunciation 
formed part of a general plan by which this great problem 
could be dealt with as a whole and find a satisfactory solu- 
tion. A general settlement would, in their view, be of more 
value to mankind than any gains that could accrue even 
from the most successful enforcement of legal obligations. 


Poincaré’s “Retorsional” Measures 

In June, 1921, at its own instance, the German Gov- 
ernment undertook monthly payment of the equivalent 
of £2,000,000 towards liquidation of pre-war debts of 
German nationals to nationals of the Allied Governments 
(seventy per cent. to go to French nationals.) Several 
weeks ago the German Government informed the several 
Allied Governments that for the immediate future at 
least it could pay only the equivalent of £500,000 
monthly. A brisk correspondence between Paris and 
Berlin followed, culminating in an ultimatum from 
Poincaré announcing that, if by August 5 assurance 
should not be forthcoming of payment of the originally 
stipulated Aug. 15 installment for French nationals, the 
French Government would on that date put into effect 
“measures of retorsion.” The required assurance not 
being given on August 5, the French Government on 
that date acted as follows. It announced suspension of 
payment of German nationals’ credits in France; sus- 
pension of payment to Germans of awards of the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal; sequestration for the present of the 
proceeds of liquidation of German property in France; 
and that “conservatory measures would be at once taken 
in Alsace-Lorraine.” What “conservatory measures?” 
Probably sequestration of the property of German na- 
tionals residing in Alsace-Lorraine, and possibly expul- 
sion of some of the most prominent and most objec- 
tionable of those Germans. “In case these measures 
do not suffice to bring prompt settlement, they will be 
completed by other progressive measures,” says the 
French communiqué. 

Now the Germans say that this business of payment 
of Allied private creditors is a part of the general rep- 
arations business: the French say it is not, that the 
Reparations Commission lacks jurisdiction; that there 
is no bar, technical or equitable, to independent French 
action. Assuming the French contention to be cor- 
rect (which it probably is), yet the French have taken 
a highly significant and momentous step. The British, 
Italians and Belgians replied to the German note that 
they would discuss the matter with their Allies in Lon- 
don. Why was Poincaré in such a hurry? Why couldn’t 
he wait until after the London Conference (to open on 
the 7th), or at any rate why not wait until the 15th 
before putting the “measures of retorsion” into effect? 
One cannot say, of course, but one shrewdly guesses 
that his object was to bring heavy moral pressure on 
Lloyd George, who cannot fail to be impressed by the 
possibilities opened out by these not mere intimations, 
but actual first steps, of an independent French policy. 
It is a reasonable construction that Poincaré has prac- 
tically committed France to independent action in her 
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entire dealings with Germany, should Lloyd George re- 
fuse substantially to accept the French proposals re- 
garding Germany now before the Supreme Council. A 
reasonable construction; not a certain one. 

It should be remarked that Poincaré’s “retorsional” 
measures to date are only suspensory; it is possible 
that they may be cancelled, and that codperative Allied 
measures may be substituted for them, as a result of 
the London Conference. 


The Meeting of the Supreme Council 


The Supreme Council met in London on the 7th: pres- 
ent, Lloyd George, Poincaré, M. Theunis, Premier of 
Belgium, Signor Schanzer, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, and the Japanese Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Ambassador Harvey was not present. Poincaré pre- 
sented proposals for future dealing with Germany. 
These have not been officially disclosed, but a probably 
authentic report declares that their main feature is a 
really effective system of Allied “control” of German 
finance, one much stricter than that recently agreed to 
by Germany: the customs to be closely supervised, new 
paper money to be issued only as authorized by the 
Allies, appropriations to require Allied approval. The 
proposals have been submitted to a committee of Allied 
Finance Ministers and associated experts, who are now 
engaged in hot debate over them. “Control” is used 
above in a sense somewhere between its original and 
its current meaning. 

The following facts are significant in this connection. 
Germany increased her paper circulation by 131% bil- 
ion marks in 1919; by 33 billion marks in 1920; by 45 
billion marks in 1921; and by 58 billion marks in the 
first six months of 1922. During the same period 
France has reduced her paper circulation. 

















Italy 
Pema Bonomi’s failure, Signor de Nava 





amiably attempted to form a strong cabinet of 

which not he, but the great Orlando, should be 
head. The situation now took a singular turn. The 
Catholics withdrew opposition to representation of the 
Conservatives in the Cabinet; in other words, they 
would not oppose firm dealing with the Communist men- 
ace. Thereupon the Socialists sprang a coup. They 
signified a willingness to participate in the Government 
in association with the parties of the Center and Right; 
thus abandoning a cardinal article of their policy. But, 
should participation be granted to them, it must also be 
granted to the Fascisti. Well, why not? one unversed 
in Italian politics might be expected to ask. Why not 
a Government of wide representation to include both 
Fascisti and Socialists? The correct answer is implicit 
in a remark of Giolitti’s: “Make sure, if you have that 
sort of Cabinet, that a Red Cross ambulance is always 
at hand.” Of course, such a Cabinet was out of the 
question. But the Socialists’ coup was thought by the 
Socialists to have accomplished its purpose; to have 
prevented formation of a Cabinet likely to deal severely 
with the Communists and gently with the Fascisti. It 
should be observed that, though the Moderate Socialists 
disapprove the violence of the Communists, they own the 
obligations of kindred. They themselves are anti-dynas- 
tic and anti-capitalist and are only less obnoxious than 
their Red brothers in Marx to the Fascisti, who, when 
making reprisals, have not always distinguished nicely 
between pink and red. 

De Nava having failed, the King sent again for de 
Facta, who succeeded in forming a Cabinet. But, said 
most of the wiseacres, it will not last long; it, like its 
predecessors, will deal weakly with the great domestic 
problems. Some, however, took particular note of a 
new name in the list of ministers—that of Senator 
Taddei, Minister of the Interior; the Taddei who in 
1920, as Prefect of the Province of Turin, so brilliantly 
handled the situation in that province when the Com- 
munists had come so near to “putting over” their Bol- 
shevist programme. Would Taddei display a like firm- 
ness in his new office? 

He did. On August Ist a general strike had been 
declared throughout Italy. It was called off on the 4th. 
The violence of the strikers was quickly suppressed, 
partly by Fascisti and partly by Government troops, the 
latter displaying unprecedented vigor. But the Fascisti 
were not satisfied. Punitive measures, they felt, were 
in order; the Communist menace must be clean removed. 
Milan, Genoa, Bologna, Naples, Ravenna and other Com- 
munist centres were seized by the Fascisti; Communist 
offices were burned, Communist administrations sent 
packing. Resistance was suppressed, sometimes blood- 
ily. All was going merrily when Taddei intervened. 
The military were ordered to “put down civil war at all 
costs.” Martial law was proclaimed in six provinces. 
Movement of motor lorries was forbidden throughout 
Italy; a clever order, for the success of the Fascisti had 
been largely due to the swiftness of their movements, 
made oodsible by possession and use of lorries. The 
Fascisti were “flabbergasted,” and here and there they 
clashed with Government troops. But on the 8th, 
Mussolini, head of the Fascismo organization, ordered 
demobilization of the Fascisti throughout Italy. 
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Whether he issued the order voluntarily or in compli- 
ance with a demand from the Government, it is unlikely 
that he would have issued it had he not felt confident 
that Taddei would by legal means continue the work 
which since 1920 the Fascisti had carried on by extra- 
legal means: namely, that of suppressing Bolshevist 
efforts to subvert the State. 

Reports from Italy declare order completely restored. 
Taddei deserves an ovation. Thanks to him, the new 
de Facta cabinet has received a vote of confidence. The 
omens are propitious. 


Sundry Matters 


HE steam shipping of the British Empire totals 
|" about 21,000,000 tons; being 39 per cent. of all 
the steam tonnage of the world. The percentage 
has fallen from pre-war 47. The steam shipping of the 
United States totals about 12,000,000 tons, exclusive of 
wooden vessels; being 22 per cent. of the world tonnage, 
and having risen from pre-war 4 per cent. About 
12,000,000 tons of shipping throughout the world is laid 
up idle; 3,000,000 in Britain, with loss of employment 
to 30,000 officers and men. 


+ + *% 


The seizure of cable landings at Waterville and Val- 
entia in Ireland by Irish irregulars, has caused a tre- 
mendous how-d’ye-do in the world. 

* * * 

It is calculated that, if the present rate of decrease 
in the French birth-rate continues, the population of 
France will in 1965 have dwindled to 25,000,000 (it is 
now 39,000,000). * # %& 

The mandate system will soon be completely in oper- 
ation, the League Council having confirmed the Pales- 
tine and Syrian mandates conditionally upon settlement 
of some minor points still in controversy between 
France and Italy. When these points have been settled, 
those mandates will automatically go into effect. 

















Underhill 

The Very Rev. William Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 

arriving with Mrs. Inge at Buckingham Palace for the King’s 

garden party. The Dean is one of the most notable figures of 
the world 
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Lem Hooper on Dictators 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


two weeks’ vacationing, hurried into the court- 
room of our eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace 
Lemuel Hooper, and hung up his hat. 

“Good mornin’, judge; it feels fine to be back,” Durfey 
said, and then asked: “Anything new happened since I 
went away?” 

“Durfey,” said Judge Hooper solemnly, “I am glad 
you are back, for I need your comforting smile. I am a 
heart-broken and disillusioned man, Durfey. This world, 
which I thought was a kind old cow that gave down 
sweet milk containing the full legal requirement of but- 
ter fats, turns out to be nothing but a wormy crab- 
apple. The guy that gave me the tip that life was one 
grand sweet song fooled me, Durfey, for I have discov- 
ered that life is no song at all, but a mess of poison ivy. 

“T do not refer, mind you, 
Durfey,” Judge Hooper 
continued, “to the disillu- 
sionment that has come to 
me since you went away 
regarding the younger 
school of authors in which 
I had put such high hopes. 
I had thought it was an en- 
franchising movement con- 
ducted by the younger in- 
telligencia, Durfey, and I 
discover that His Sleepless 
Eyeness, Mister Sumner of 
the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, says it is 
a conspiracy. I thought 
the eager lads who wrote 
the books that mother puts 
under the mattress when 
Gladys comes home from 
school are our one best bet, 
and I learn that many of 
them were so awkward they busted their fiddles and 
have to use them for garbage scoops to make an indecent 
living. It is a shame, Durfey! The time will come, 
if this keeps on, when a man cannot read a dirty book 
and get folks to believe it is because he is trying to 
wash his mind clean enough to tackle the Rollo books. 
If it keeps on, Durfey, the time will come when folks 
will believe I buy the rank ones because I like them 
rank and not because I am a higher intelligence rec- 
ognizing the better things. 

“Mr. Sumner has written to Mr. Williams of the 
Authors’ League, Durfey, suggesting that a committee 
be appointed to pass on the propriety of manuscripts 
before they are printed. ‘This book,’ the committee 
will say, ‘has infected tonsils which should be removed 
before it is allowed to go to the party,’ and ‘I suspect, 
from the spots on its abdomen, that this book has a 
case of the measles and I recommend that it be interned 
until further notice.’ ‘In the case of the novel entitled 
The Cocktail Gulpers,’ the committee will write, ‘we 
beg to report favorably, with the exception of the con- 
tents, and we recommend that the cover and the copy- 


(ive went ve DURFEY, who had been on his 





right notice be permitted to be published after the pic- 
ture on the cover has been submitted to the Committee 


on Garments established by the Ready-Made Garment 


Makers’ Association of East New York, for approval 
or revision.’ 

“It should be no trouble to establish a commit- 
tee, Durfey. A man has but to wiggle his little 
finger and he can establish a Committee for anything 
from Improving the Morals of Smoking Tobacco Signs 
to a Committee for Prohibiting the Sale of Nude Rad- 
ishes to Adolescents, but the question is what the Com- 
mittee will commit. 

“For a book, you understand, Durfey, is not a motion 
picture, nor yet is it a stage play. Many a time you’ve 
seen the bold boast that this and that motion picture 
cost sleepless nights and the toil of thousands and 
$1,000,000, and maybe it 
did cost more than a house 
with a tile roof. And it’s 
a poor stage play, Durfey, 
that don’t cost more than 
you and I make in a year, 
both added together. A 
man does not want to have 
such royalty walk the plank, 
Durfey, and he’ll stand a 
search first, but a book costs 
little more to make than a 
screen star will spend on a 
dinner to her second-best 
friends. So it will be ‘Up 
with the black flag, and 
rake in the dubloons while 
the good times last!’ and 
the line in front of the stall 
that sells the books bearing 
the colophon of the skull 


“—_q@ committee be appointed to pass on the propriety of 
seemnncvines” and cross-bones together 


with the motto ‘We take a 
chance!’ will not last a minute—the mob that rushes to 
get the uncommitteed books will pile over it like the 
ocean surf over a water-logged peanut.” 

Judge Hooper wiped the perspiration from his brow 
and snorted angrily. 

“If I was a writer, Durfey, I would call a suggestion 
to committee my writings an insult to my honesty and 
decency and good sense. Committee! By thunder, 
Durfey, I’d rather have a Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis dictatorship any minute of the day!” 

Court Officer Durfey rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“Well, your honor,” he said hesitatingly, “I can’t 
make head nor tail of what you’ve been sayin’, but I 
can see easy enough you’re dead right on the subjec’. 
The only thing, judge, is that I don’t see why it should 
rile you so.” 

“Rile me? Rile me?” cried Judge Hooper. “Great 
cats, Durfey, that ain’t what riled me! I’m just work- 
ing off my rile on that! What riled me, Durfey, is 
that yesterday I had to hold my own special bovotlegger 
for the grand jury in $500 bonds! My own bootlegger, 
mind you, Durfey!” 
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Private Schools—Their Distinctive Merits 
By Walter S. Hinchman 


deal on opinion. ‘“There’s allus two ’pinions,” 

we must remember; “there’s the pinion a man 
has of himself, and there’s the ’pinion other folks have 
on him.” It is constantly alleged in favor of the private 
school, for example, that it provides, as the public 
school does not, successful experimentation in the field 
of education. Yet, however reasonable it may seem that 
the private school should make such a contribution, it 
has latterly not done more than the public school for the 
progress of education. The private boarding-school, 
especially, seems willing to treat as final its diagnosis of 
the pupil’s needs; the medicine for unborn generations, 
even, would appear to have been already bottled and 
labeled. We must distinguish carefully between alleged 
and actual values. 

It is reasonable, on the other hand, to take note of 
certain potential values, even though they may not have 
been fully realized. That is, there are things a private 
school may do which a public school can do only under 
millennial conditions, and if these things are already 
done in a few cases, or may easily be done, they may 
reasonably be considered “distinctive merits.” 

A still further point to bear in mind is that any valua- 
tion must deal with present conditions in America. The 
fact that public education on the continent of Europe 
surpasses private education in almost every particular, 
proves little. American education, like Topsy, has “just 
growed,” and it cannot be measured by a European 
yardstick, even though it may profit greatly from a 
study of European education. 

Rather obvious merits of the private schools spring 
from their small size, their relatively large funds per 
pupil-hour, and from greater flexibility in the disposal 
of funds than the public schools enjoy. As a result, the 
opportunity for experimentation, for measurement, and 
for careful supervision of both study and play is obvi- 
ous. Private schools do not always make the most of 
this opportunity, as pointed out above, but from their 
nature it is clear that they might. A small enrollment 
in private schools of good standing is the result of de- 
liberate choice; in public schools it is the result of iso- 
lation or meagre support. In the majority of cases, 
moreover, the public school is so crowded and the avail- 
able teachers are so few that classes must be uncom- 
fortably large, instruction must often be in the hands 
of an underpaid novice, and personal contacts must be 
light and fleeting. .’ 

Coming now to a distinction between actual and poten- 
tial merits, it has been stated that in regard to curricu- 
lum and methods the private schools, with a few notable 
exceptions, do not make the most of their opportunity. 
Many schools are the victims of a perverse tradition— 
a tradition compounded of fear of college entrance ex- 
aminations, of failure to realize that education is an in- 
tellectual as well as a social process, of a stupid confu- 
sion of mental with moral discipline, and of a fixed dis- 
trust of experimentation. As a result, masters who are 
gentlemen but not teachers are often appointed, and 
apathy towards scholarship is thus viciously perpetu- 
ated. 


TT case for the private school depends a good 


In regard to other, non-curricular phases of educa- 
tion, in contrast, the members of private schools are 
distinctive in fact as well as in possibility. The pupil, 
after all, is the same person, whether he is playing 
baseball or eating lunch or studying Latin; his whole 
development, moral, physical, social, as well as intellec- 
tual, must be served; and as an individual person, he 
can grow only through personal contacts. The careful 
attention implied by the above he gets in the majority 
of private schools as he cannot in public institutions. 

The perfect living-conditions of some private schools 
are not always a “distinctive merit,” for the poor boy 
who goes home from the public school to do chores or 
run errands gets valuable experiences often left out of 
the life of the boy or girl who knows only study and 
play. In a great many American private schools, how- 
ever, two notable steps have offset this defect. One is 
the emphasis on service, on doing something for your 
school community; the other is the insistence on self- 
help, a requirement that each pupil wait on himself or 
herself and share with the others such manual activi- 
ties as will secure decent living-conditions and good 
playgrounds. It may be remarked, in passing, that the 
first headmasters to introduce these two excellent things 
—service and self-help—were bold experimenters; 
would it require greater hardihood to make a few ven- 
tures in the intellectual field? 

A temporary merit of the private school, so far as 
studies go, is its refusal to run wildly after the fetish 
of elective courses. It no doubt often forces a pupil 
through studies for which he is unfitted; in contrast to 
its deep concern for the pupil’s physical and moral 
needs, in the class-room it prescribes, as it were, one 
medicine for a whole ward of patients, irrespective of 
ailments. In many public schools, however, subjects 
are so briefly touched that the pupil does little thor- 
oughly; as a result we have far too many “graduates” 
who have “studied” a number of things yet know noth- 
ing well—dangerous citizens, who because of their edu- 
cation assume that they have a right to ideas; worse 
yet, to the public expression of notions which they mis- 
take for ideas. Whatever the motive of the private 
schools, their practice results in their exposing their 
pupils to a few subjects long enough for a fair percent- 
age of them to get an education. The disease that Car- 
dinal Newman saw in English universities—of super- 
ficial, scattered knowledge—has descended alarmingly 
on American public schools, while the private schools 
have generally resisted the lure of meretricious variety. 

So far I have been thinking more or less of the pupil 
in the abstract. But the abstract norm does not exist 
in flesh and blood; nearly every boy or girl during ado- 
lescence needs some. special attention—this one in 
studies, that in body, another in moral supervision. 
Given a good home, a good public school, and a child 
with few needs beyond the normal, the public school is 
frequently the better choice; but in our present state 
of complicated city life, the private school has an im- 
portant service to render to any boy or girl who needs 
more individual attention or more outdoor life than the 
public school can provide. 
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of a man’s life 
accomplishes in 
and one of civi- 


FTER all,the measure 

is how much he , 

the years he has on earth; § 

lization’s hardest battles # » has been the 

struggle with Time...& Mthe unending 

effort to give to,each succeeding generation the means 
of making a fuller use of the winged minutes. 


This war with Time is old as Time itself . . . . yet 
the most glorious victories have come in the past cen- 
tury.... the century that has seen the entrance of the 
Chemical Engineer into the world’s industries. It is 
he who has helped make your minutes as long as your 
great-grandfather’s hours. It is he who, working mira- 
cles with metals, has made possible the wonders of 
today’s time-saving transportation .... the mile-a- 
minute locomotive, the cross-country truck, the racing 
motor and now, the promises of the sky’s highways. 


Helping to produce telephone, telegraph—and wire- 
less, he has cut the time of communicating with other 
people to the merest fraction of what it was a century 
ago. His applications of chemistry to inks, colors and 
papers, have made possible books, magazines, news- 
papers, publications that reach millions in the time your 
great-grandfather took to reach a few scores of people. 





has helped pack 
hours into minutes! 


His paints, enamels, varnishes have placed beauty be- 
yond Time’s destroying hand. His movie films flash the 
world before you, and his phonograph records immor- 
talize Caruso’s voice for your children’s children... . 
while Jenny Lind’s is but a memory to a passing few. 


* * * 


HE Chemical Engineer is a pioneer in industry, for 

into the realm of manufacturing he has brought not 
only abundance of materials that speed the world’s pro- 
duction, but processes that are new, that are less costly, 
that are less wasteful. To him, you and all this gener- 
ation of men owe the radical advances in life’s comfort 
that have come in the past hundred years. 


It is the du Pont Company’s pride that since its founding 
in 1802, it has been a large employer of Chemical 
Engineers . . . . and has been able to make very con- 
siderable contributions to the growth and advance- 
ment of applied chemistry that has given America its 
deserved supremacy in industrial achievement. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 





E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


TRADE pti MARK 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


THE Harry APE; ANNA CHRISTIE; 
THE First MAN; three plays 
by Eugene O’Neill. Boni and 
Liveright. 


THE RETURN, by Walter de la 
Mare. Knopf. 
Evidently the re-publication of 
an early novel, a tale founded upon 
a supernatural incident. 


THE PuPPET SHOW OF MEMmoRY, by 
Maurice Baring. Little, 
Brown. 

Recollections of an English dip- 
lomat, traveller, and author. 


THE GLIMPSES OF THE MOON, by 
Edith Wharton. Appleton. 











T will do no harm to refer again to 
three of the summer’s books, three 
so entertaining that you may be glad 
to have the suggestion to take one or 
another of them away with you in 
September. Heywood Broun’s “Pieces 
of Hate” (Doran) is the best collec- 
tion of American essays of the season 
—the best I have seen is what I mean, 
of course. Its fault is the author’s 
addiction to a kind of fat man’s phil- 
osophy; a vague sympathy with the 
quitter and slacker, which is really an 
affectation, a tribute which Mr. Broun 
thinks he must pay to the god of his 
adoration, Bernard Shaw. He thinks 
he despises the “go-getter,” the “réd- 
blooded he-man,” the professional 100 
per cent. American—and so do we all. 
But no man who writes all the columns 
and pages which Mr. Broun writes 
is quite the good-natured, helpless, 
drifter which he likes to imagine him- 
self. The merit of the book is that it 
has all the good humor of the younger 
English essayists with much more sub- 
stance. It is not village curate wit. 
And it is American—as American as 
‘Coney Island or as a clambake. This 
is also funny, since Mr. Broun, and 
the paper for which he writes daily, 
the New York World, rather fancy 
themselves as internationalists. 


The others are volumes of recollec- 
tions, one English, one American. 
Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow’s “Ran- 
dom Memories” (Houghton Mifflin) 
deserves all the praise it has received 
in reviews; it is unexpectedly amusing, 
and free from hackneyed opinions 
about a number of great personages. 
The other is the “Memoirs of a Club- 
man” (Dutton) by G. B. Burgin—a 
better book than the title indicates. 
Opposite the title-page is a list of about 
sixty books, evidently novels, by the 
same author. Look what an ignoramus 
am I—none of them have I heard of 
before, not even “The Shutters of 
Silence,” which has gone into thirty- 
nine editions! Mr. Burgin’s book is a 
mine of anecdote about authors and 
other folk. Here is one; it cannot be 
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new, yet it is new to me. Theodore 
Hook was in a Friends’ Meeting House. 
Appalled by the silence, he produced a 
pork pie from his pocket. “The first 
who speaks shall have this pie,” he 
sadly declared. “Profane scoffer, get 
thee hence,” answered a member of the 
assembly. “Sir,” said Theodore Hook, 
“the pie is yours.” 


Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s “Anna Chris- 
tie’ has not only won the Pulitzer 
Prize, but has been selected as the 
greatest of American plays, to be pro- 
duced in Paris. What the greatest of 
American plays may be, I have no no- 
tion;. that “Anna Christie” does not 
deserve the title, I ought not to say, since 
I have not seen it performed. But 
after reading it, I can only feel aston- 
ishment at the manner in which grown 
men and women load each new novelist, 
playwright, and poet, with extravagant 
praise. Mr. O’Neill’s new volume of 
plays, “The Hairy Ape” (Boni and 


Liveright), includes “Anna Christie’ 


and one other. “The Hairy Ape” must 
have been’ extraordinary — curious, 
vivid, and interesting—on. the stage. 
Reading it is unsatisfactory; it is al- 
most deafening, and I get the sensa- 
tion of hearing forty men pounding on 
anvils. 


A piece of careful research into 
early typographical history in this 
country is Lawrence C. Wroth’s “A 
History of Printing in Colonial Mary- 
land, 1686-1776.” Mr. Wroth is first 
assistant librarian of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore; the book 
is published by the Typothetz of Bal- 
timore and is itself typographically 
excellent. Mr. Wroth has made an ad- 
mirable and exhaustive study of his 
subject, beginning with William Nut- 
head of St. Mary’s, after his exile 
from Virginia, and including William 
Bladen, John Peter Zenger, and the 
Goddards. The last hundred pages of 
the book are devoted to an annotated 
hibliography of Maryland imprints of 
the colonial period. 


A report upon English prisons, with 
achapter upon “some American experi- 
ments” in penology and reform sys- 
tems, is given in a volume of more than 
seven hundred pages. “English Pris- 
ons Today” (Longmans, Green) is the 
title; the editors are Stephen Hob- 
house and A. Fenner Brockway; it is 
the report of the Prison System 
Enquiry Committee. Where the report 
strikes at prison cruelty, at unsanitary 
or harsh conditions, at the contact of 
the young, first offender with hardened 
criminals, it rings true, as a needed 
protest and a useful book. Where it 
merely quotes convicts saying “I shall 
treat mankind now without mercy,” 
and where it emphasizes the fact that 
few convicts enjoy their prison experi- 
ences, it varies from the merely obvious 
to the viciously and impudently senti- 
mental. Consulting a number of wit- 
nesses who had been in prison as suf- 
fragists or as anti-militarists was a 
method of compiling testimony not de- 
void of some disadvantages. The edi- 
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tors say that they both spent consider- 
able periods in prison (one for over 
twelve months and one for over twenty 
eight months) during the years of the 
war. They neglect to state under what 
circumstances they were there; if it 
was as prisoners for reasons connected 
with the war, the reader of the book 
ought to know that. I can understand 
the argument of the man who says 
that prisons do no good, and that they 
should be abolished altogether. I can 
understand and fully agree with the 
man who tries to abolish brutality and 
unsanitary. conditions in prison. But 
I cannot understand the mental proc- 
esses of the man who complains that 
prisons are not “cheerful” places. As 
well complain because the bill of fare 
in a hospital does not include mince- 
pie and Welsh rabbits every night. 


The third series of essays by Anatole 
France, “On Life and Letters” (Dodd, 
Mead), are translated by D. B. Stew- 
art,and there are pretty Beardsley 
end-papers to the volume. The great 
ironist writes of Charles Baudelaire, 
of Chinese stories, of Villiers de L’Isle- 
Adam, of Joan of Arc, of Paul Ver- 
laine, of Buddhism, and of many other 
subjects. Persons for whose opinion I 
have the most profound respect assure 
me that Anatole France is incompar- 
able. His writings are now forbidden 
to faithful sons of the Church of Rome. 
I wish I were a Roman Catholic; then 
I could abstain from reading Anatole 
France and acquire merit. And how 
easy it would be! 


Speaking of the late Harold Monro, 
who used the pen-name of “Saki,” the 
Hon Maurice Baring describes the 
high quality of Saki’s wit. People dis- 
missed him as a funny writer, although 
he was really a thoughtful satirist. In 
literary circles in London, “or at din- 
ner-parties where you would hear peo- 
ple rave over some turgid piece of 
fiction, that because it was sordid was 
thought to be profound, and would 
probably be forgotten in a year’s time, 
you would never have heard ‘Saki’ 
mentioned as an artist to be taken 
seriously.” 


Mr. Baring’s book, “The Puppet 
Show of Memory” (Little, Brown), 
says much of his diplomatic and other 
experiences, in Russia, in the East, 
and in other countries. Nowhere, so 
far as I have discovered, is anything 
said of his own delightful trio of books 
“Dead Letters,” “Lost Diaries,” and 
“Diminutive Dramas,” three books so 
amusing and original that I have been 
in a continual rage for years to hear 
many other books, far inferior, praised 
to .their comparative neglect. Delay 
not, but read “Dead Letters,” or “Lost 
Diaries,” and see if I speak not the 
truth. Meanwhile, “The Puppet Show 
of Memory” is a most varied and 
pleasing book of recollections. 

It belongs to the class of easy and 
informal autobiography—a_ kind of 
book which Englishmen are now writ- 
ing with more and more success. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Mrs. Wharton on 
Character 


THE GLIMPSES OF THE Moon. By Edith 
Wharton. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 


M*: WHARTON has been long and 
busily discussed as realist, ironist, 
stylist, and so on; but it is safe to say 
that her great public has cared for 
none of these things. No great public 
does, consciously. Unconsciously, it 
may accept them as secondary achieve- 
ments or attributes of some value. 
But what the great public is after, and 
rightly, is the great, or at least the 
good, story in itself. Its rewards are 
for the skilful story-teller; and it is 
ready to put up with, and even good- 
naturedly to acknowledge the merit of, 
a novelist’s philosophy or his graces 
if they do not interfere with the main 
business. With a novel, as with a play, 
ideas and style “do no harm” in their 
places. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of American citizens have fol- 
lowed Mrs. Wharton’s work—from “The 
House of Mirth,” at least, to “The 
Glimpses of the Moon’”—as the chil- 
dren followed the piper. ‘Tens and 
hundreds of them might have followed 
her if she had been what a critic re- 
cently called her: “essentially a votary 
—among Americans the first, the most 
consistent, and by all odds the most im- 

portant—of the realistic spirit.” The 

“scientific spirit of modern realism” 
of which the critic goes on to speak is 

not the spirit, surely, that broods over 

“The Glimpses of the Moon.” 

And indeed it is true of this story, 
as it has been progressively true from 
the beginning of Mrs. Wharton’s nov- 
els, that it shows less of ironic detach- 
ment and skepticism than its forerun- 
ners. Her master, Henry James, said 
that with her “the masculine conclu- 
sion tended to crown the feminine 
observation”; which, rudely speaking, 
means that she saw like a woman and 
reasoned like a man. 

After the death of Henry James some 
of the secrets of his workshop were re- 
vealed, and we learned, to our amaze- 
ment, that his great preoccupation 
and pain had been with the substance 
and structure of his work, and that its 
style was hardly more than an un- 
lucky accident. What he had yearned 
and slaved for was the perfect con- 
trivance, the flawless mould, the story 
solidly and frugally built to stand by 
itself and to bear inspection from 
every angle. He was a_ sculptor, 
though the vulgar world thought him 
a mincer of words. If he was, as we 
say, Mrs. Wharton’s master, the traces 
of her apprenticeship have become less 
and less noticeable. And she has at 
the same time got a firmer hold on 
the great principle of his craftsman- 
ship,—construction. Now and then— 


notably in “The Fruit of the Tree”’— 
her earlier novels showed confusion 
or diffusion owing to imperfect control 
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When the Bell System in- 
stalled its first successful tele- 
phone cable, fifty wires was 
the largest number that could 
be operated in a single cable 
without “‘cross-talk’’ and other 
interference. Today it would 
require 48 cables of the orig- 
inal type to accommodate the 
number of wires often op- 
erated in one cable. 


Without this improvement 
in cable, the construction of 
new underground and aerial 
lines would have cost the Bell 
System upwards of a hundred 
million dollars more than has 
actually been spent. In addi- 
tion, the cost of maintenance 
would have been greater by 
eighteen million dollars a 
year. These economies in 
the Bell System mean a saving 
in telephone rates to each in- 
dividual subscriber. 


In all branches of telephone 





Better Service 


ql 2400 telephone wires in a cable little larger than a man’s wrist 


Science keeps down costs 


practice science has similarly 
contributed to economy. Even 
in such a comparatively small 
item as switchboard cords, im- 
provements have reduced the 
cost of renewal by four mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


Every new telephone added 
to the Bell System increases the 
usefulness of all telephones, but 
this multiplication tends like- 
wise to increase the complica- 
tions and the expense of ser- 
vice. The scientists of the Bell 
System, to offset this tendency, 
are constantly called upon to 
develop new devices which 
simplify complications and 
keep down costs. 

By virtue of a united system 
the benefits of these improve- 
ments are shared by all sub- 
scribers—and the nation is 
provided ‘with the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 
the world. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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NEW ENGLAND 


ATURE was in her 
most versatile mood 
when she planned 

New England. No like 
area in all the world 
holds so much of charm 
for the motor tourist. 
Thousands of miles of 
broad, white roads take 
him through country 
of rare scenic beauty, 
over the majestic Green 
and White Mountains, 
along the rocky shores of 
Maine, through the pas- 
sive wonderment of the 
Naugatuck Valley. and 
along the shores of Lake 
Champlain. 

Glorious reels of rutless 


roads unwind into myriad 
scenes of natural loveliness. 
Where Cape Cod holds 
forth, the Atlantic curls its 
lazy edges, or seductive at- 
tractions of the Berkshire 


Hills. 
Well-stocked lakes. Smooth, 


green carpets on the finest 


Send for Motor Map in Colors to 


WILLIAM M. KIMBALL, Sec’y 
New England Hotel Assn. 


links in America wait on the 
golfer’s pleasure. Tennis, 
on level, immaculate courts, 
painstakingly cared for, and 
sailing for those who will— 
those and all the kindred 
sports of outdoors are for the 
motorist who tours New Eng- 
land’s wondrous roads. 


Briefly, these six states hold 
the grandeur of every kind 
of natural charm; coasts with 
roaring surf and deep-sea 
fishing, inland waterways, 
great mountains and gentle 
hills, happy valleys and level 
lowlands of surpassing color. 
Hotels — from the modest 
wayside inn whose cook 
is famous for his broiled 
chicken, to the most luxuri- 
ous of modern _hostelries 
where every whim is grati- 
fied — are New England's 
pride. 


Accommodations for every 
purse, and catering to every 
taste and disposition are at 
the will of the motor car 
traveler who makes New 
England’s tour his own. 
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Moon” is as infallibly built as a story 
by Conrad or Merrick. 

The key to this new chamber in 
Mrs. Wharton’s castle of imagination 
may lie in the suggestion that its chief 
occupant, Susy Branch, is a Lily Bart 
with a soul. To begin with, of course, 
she is a Lily of a later generation. 
She knows more clearly what she is 
about, has the frankness and the se- 
curity from casual assault of the mod- 
ern girl. Her only assets are beauty 
and breeding; and they are still amply 
sufficient to win her a parasitic main- 
tenance when she steps forth to her 
adventure with Nicholas Lansing. He 
is little better than a male of her own 
Though he makes a 
sort of living by literary hack-work, 
and will not be cheaply bribed by richer 
people of his set, he does depend upon 
them for his luxuries, his opera, his 
dinners, his travels. Neither he nor 
Susy wishes to marry; but love takes 
them; and, not rating the quality of 
that love too highly, they determine to 
let it have its way. Yet even here we 
touch the bedrock of strength and de- 
cency which distinguishes the Susys 
from the Lilys. Susy herself, at the 
time, would give it no higher name 
than common-sense: “I’ve seen too 
much of that kind of thing. Half the 
women I know who’ve had lovers have 
had them for the fun of sneaking and 
lying about it; but the other half have 
been miserable. And I should be mis- 
erable.” She has her own sensible plan 
ready: “Why shouldn’t they marry; 
belong to each other openly and hon- 
orably, if for ever so short a time, and 
with the definite understanding that 
whenever either of them got the chance 
to do better he or she should be imme- 
diately released? The law of their 
country facilitated such exchanges, and 
society was beginning to view them 
as indulgently as the law.” 

Why not? Nicholas Lansing has no 
higher code that he is aware of. So 
the pair embark upon their temporary 
legalized union, which they see last- 
ing as long as their wedding cheques 
and Susy’s adroitness in “managing” 
various free and luxurious lodgments 
at their friends’ expense shall last. An 
irresponsible and cynical undertaking. 
How readily, in the hands of our 
blithe young modernists, it would de- 
velop into a chronicle of boredom and 
intrigue, debauchery and disintegra- 
tion, with a Slavic brutality or a Gallic 
frivolity to top it off! Not so, as Mrs. 
Wharton sees it. For the whole idea 
and upshot of her story is that for 
Susy and Nick marriage is an under- 
taking in the face of which, or behind 
the back of which, neither Susy nor 
Nick is able to be irresponsible or 
cynical. There is good stock in them 
both, a solid basis of old-fashioned and 
unmodish “characters.” It keeps them 
from sinking into the nether mires of 
selfishness and sensuality, and | binds 
them, willing or unwilling, with the 
firm tie of honest mating. To both, we 
are to see, comes the “better chance” 
of a second marriage, with persons by 
no means uncongenial, which will 


guarantee them all the freedom and 
opportunity of boundless wealth—all 
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they have consciously coveted. But 
for both, when the pinch comes, the 
change is impossible, because both 
realize that in some mysterious fash- 
ion their light union has turned out a 
real mating. They belong to each 
other, are “married” for good and all; 
and though there are clearly troubles 
enough ahead for them, nothing can 
put them asunder. 

Shall we say that in pointing such 
a moral, or enforcing such a concep- 
tion of married love, Mrs. Wharton has 
foresworn her “scientific” god of old 
for the rosy idol of sentimentalism? 
Or shall we surmise that, however ro- 
mantic its method, her present inter- 
pretation of character in action may 
be, in the big sense, quite as realistic, 
as true to the nature we know, as any 
of our current imitations of an alien 
and negative realism? 

H. W. BoyNTon 


An American Problem 


IMMIGRATION AND THE FUTURE. 


THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
ALIEN. By Frances Kellor. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 
1920, 1921. 


N the first of these two books on im- 
migration, Miss Kellor presents, in 
all its many-sidedness, one of the 
urgent problems which confront Amer- 
ica at the present time. She sets forth 
the results of her careful study and 
gives a dispassionate analysis. The 
second book is a supplement to the first 
and is concerned less with larger as- 
pects than with more immediate ad- 
ministrative measures. In both, how- 
ever, the author’s brief is that some 
definite policy should be formulated. 
She shows us that, in order to establish 
a sound and sane policy, one which 
shall afford justice and a chance for 
development for all concerned, an ex- 
haustive study of the entire field must 
be made by experts; notes must be 
compared and differences settled as be- 
tween interest and interest and nation 
and nation; we must realize that it is 
more than a question of labor supply; 
that we have on our hands a situation 
the roots of which reach back into the 
past and whose branches extend to all 
parts of the earth in bewildering in- 
tricacy. 

Because the features of the State 
laws which provided for the protection 
and assimilation of the immigrant were 
omitted when the Federal law national- 
ized immigration, the result now is that 
the alien is welcomed to this country 
by a person of his own nationality, and 
from then on is immersed in an eco- 
nomic system organized and conducted 
by other aliens. He is housed by mem- 
bers of his own race; he buys his food 
and other needs at stores which they 
run; he banks with them, and he finds 
recreation in membership in societies 
that promote close association with the 
mother country. The mother country, 
meanwhile, in pursuance of a policy in 
sharp contrast to America’s indiffer- 
ence, is keeping in touch with her emi- 
grants, and, to a large degree, is con- 
trolling scientifically both the volume 
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and the direction of her emigration. 

Many interesting questions are raised 
in these two books; questions which the 
author does not attempt to answer, but 
which must be answered if a working 
policy is to be established: Is immi- 
gration essential to our economic de- 
velopment? What shall be done with 
the foreign-language press? Shall 
aliens be registered? Shall America 
adopt a national system of assimila- 
tion? Shall the basis for assimilation 
be Anglo-Saxon? 

‘Miss Kellor does answer the last 
question but one, not directly, but by 
her implicit assumption throughout the 
two books that America can gain, not 
economically alone, but through a 
fuller, richer development, by the “com- 
plete integration of the immigrant into 
American life at each vital point.” 

L. MARGARET GIDDINGS 


New Light on the Life 
of Virgil 
Vercit. A BroGRaPpHy. By Tenney 


Frank. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 


HIS new biography, its author 
states, will derive little support 
from the ancient records of the poet’s 
life. “The scraps of information about 
him,” it is declared, “given us by the 
fourth century grammarian, Donatus, 
are inconsistent, at best unauthenti- 
cated, and generally irrelevant. . . The 
meagre ‘Vita’ is a conglomeration of 
a few chance facts set into a mass of 
later conjecture.” ‘This is a splendid 
act of renunciation on the author’s 
part. What is there left from which to 
write a life of a supremely reticent 
poet like Virgil if we dispense with his 
ancient biographers? Professor Frank 
finds more than a fair compensation in 
another source, rejected during the 
long years of hypercriticism from 
which we are just emerging; it is the 
collection of minor poems, Culex, Ciris, 
and the rest, which the ancients, now 
joined by many of the moderns, re- 
garded as Virgil’s own work. How- 
ever, one does not have to read far be- 
fore perceiving that the author has not 
wholly thrown off the shackles of Do- 
natus, Servius, and their confederates. 
The “few chance facts” bulk rather 
large. 

The most enjoyable and novel part of 
the book is the account of the pleasant 
days spent by the youthful Virgil in the 
garden of the Epicureans at Naples. 
Whatever the exact boundaries of this 
period, the years 48 to 42 would include 
it. It is a period of revolt from rhet- 
oric and Rome and of preoccupation 
with the Epicurean teachings of Siro 
and Philodemus, which the poet Lucre- 
tius had put into brilliant relief not 
many years before. Building partly on 
the work of his predecessors and add- 
ing many plausible conjectures of his 
own, Professor Frank has drawn an 
unforgettable picture of these Neapoli- 
tan days, which from now on must 
form one of the chapters in any life of 
Virgil. With no less skill and charm, 


(Continued on page 84) 
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What Bonds for 
Your Investments? 


| hg is hardly straining the point to say 

that the rule which ought to govern 
the investor in bonds is the rule of 
“Safety First”—that is to say, the rule 
of making sure (humanly speaking, of 
course) that both principal and inter- 
est will be paid in full when due. And 
in order to make sure, it is practically 
necessary for the investor to turn to 
the bond expert for advice. 

This is particularly true at the pres- 
ent time, because the conditions which 
give stability and profitableness to spe- 
cific issues of bonds are undergoing 
rapid changes which only an expert can 
follow. 

It seemed a year and a half ago, 
when many apparently and many 
actually “gilt-edged” bonds were of- 
fered on terms to pay interest of 7 and 
8 per cent., that high interest rates 
combined with safety were at the dis- 
posal of the most innocent investor. 
But even then—and perhaps more em- 
phatically now, when all interest rates 
are much lower—it was and is true that 
the investor who wants to guard him- 
self against unwitting speculation in 
bonds needs the counsel of some agent 
possessed not only of good judgment, 
but of the complete knowledge of each 
bond offering that is indispensable to 
the forming of a sound judgment on a 
particular issue. 

Those whose bond investments are 
frequent and cover a large range of 
issues, are likely to know that the 
promises of Government and State 
bonds can rarely or never be enforced 
by legal process; while the bonds of 
lesser political divisions (in the United 
States) can be—at least to the point of 
securing a judgment. They know that 
some foreign government bonds, like 
many foreign municipal issues, are “se- 
cured” either (or both) by specific 
mortgages on public properties, or by 
liens on public revenues, and in other 
ways. 

But the real validity of the assur- 
ance—or insurance—provided by such 
provisions is a thing that can be judged 
with reasonable certainty only by the 
trustworthy and trained expert. 

As to other bonds, also, things 
are often not quite what they may 
seem to the investor. It does not fol- 
low, because railroad profits gener- 
ally are rising, that the 6 per cent. 
bonds of two great railroads are 
equally good investments. Many things 
besides the equal good faith of the two 
roads are involved —questions of 
finance, of economic opportunity, and 
the like, which only an expert is capa- 
ble of judging. The same thing ap- 
plies to city and to industrial bonds. 
A city may be honest, and progressive, 
but have plans too large for its tax- 
paying capacity. An industrial plant 
may have a product whose superficial 
promises of large profits is much im- 
paired by faulty methods or bya rising 
competition. There are many safe ad- 
visers available to the investor; and he 
needs them. 
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The successful TimBeR CRUISER must have a thorough knowledge 
of all the elements that enter into the value of standing timber. 
Only a background of wide experience qualifies him to become 
an expert. Large sums are invested in timber tracts upon the 


accuracy of his estimates. 


Your 


Search for well-secured Bonds 


HAT a timber cruiser is to a lumber 
company The National City Com- 


pany’s representatives are to the investor. 


Their knowledge and experience qualify 
them not only to pass upon bonds as an in- 
vestment but to advise in particular as to 
the bonds suited to a definite investment 


requirement. 


Every bond listed on our Current Purchase 
Sheet has passed careful investigation and is 
considered worthy of our recommendation. 


Current Purchase Sheet mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 
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y THE SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


fy A well placed First Farm 
Mortgage is an_ invest- 


ment based upon the 

fundamental necessities of 
life. It will stand the most severe 
test of war, panics and periods of re- 
adjustment. Interest rates are coming 
down; but we are still able to offer 
7% om choice First Farm Mortgages, 
Send for descriptive pamphlet ‘‘W”’ 
_ and list of current offerings. 


E. _—s LANDER & 2%. S2 


~ CAPITAL 
OM GRANG Fe FORKS, NORTH OAKOTA. 




















The United States 
Life Insurance 
Company 
‘in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 

_Joun P. Munn, M.D.. President, 
Good territory open for high clase, personal 








ompany. Address Home Office, 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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and lawyers alike. 


Justice White in 1918. 
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The Supreme Court in 
United States History 


By Charles Warren 
$15.24 


in three volumes 


This is distinctly not a law book, not a laborious, dry-as- 
dust tome, but an interesting narrative wyitten for laymen 


From the appointment of John Jay as chief justice, by 
President Washington, the Supreme Court has played an 
important part in writing the nation’s history. 


The growth and prosperity of the nation is traced in these 
volumes from the year 1789 down to the time of Chief 


Main pa 35th Street, Rear 
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By the author of 


His new book contains 15 
chapters and ranges from 












18th Century France to Carlyle has achieved 

Victoria’s golden so great . 3 

age. B kb nence. — NV. ‘ 
OORS Tribune. 


and Characters 
By LYTTON STRACHEY 


Illustrated $3.50 


“Queen Victoria” 


“No one in the field of biog- 


raphy since the days of 





dh Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


1 West 47th St., New York \ 




















Lake Dunmore Hotel 
and Cottages 


On beautiful Lake Dunmore. Invigorat- 
ing climate, where comfort of the guest 
is the first consideration. Send for 
Booklet. Rates $5.00 day up. 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL 
LAKE DUNMORE, VERMONT 

















Cat ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you oF Famous 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. Agd 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then it you like i it ps pay us 

$1.85. If you don’ tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 





MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo. 








Army Auction Derpeins 


NEW rope lariat wi 





) Armpkuareck Tey | Seddles $6.50°s) 
my knapsa =p 
Sh, LUGER pistol $21.50 | Cal. 30 rifle 3103 30 


aoe set — steel letters and figure: 
3 rmy g Ss. Feed y pape 
fyi. for 1ez2-~ Ste pages--including full and highly 
iting information (specially secured) of all 
sty War small arms, maile: Circu- 
lar 16 pages 10 cents. Establish ished 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, N.Y. 
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he shows us ‘Neapolitan flavors in ‘the 
Bucolics and the Georgics. Any reader 
of the latter poem learns from the poet 
himself that it was written in Naples, 
but Professor Frank has made its back- 
ground stand out vividly, suggesting 
incidentally that the little poem on the 
Copa, a rollicking tavern-maid who 
performs a tarentella and invites us 
to sip the vino di Sorrento in a pergola, 
was composed in the same period as the 
Georgics. And the Bucolics are re- 
lieved of much silly criticism by the in- 
genious observation that their scenery, 
though it will ultimately be found no- 
where but in Arcadia, is primarily 
Campanian. 

The scent of the Garden lingers 
pleasantly in the poet’s later works, 
and it seems to have somewhat over- 
come Professor Frank. He would have 
Virgil a pronounced Epicurean not only 
in his youth but for the remainder of 
his existence. Servius has recovered 
his lost authority with a vengeance; 
for Servius loses no opportunity to dis- 
cover Epicurean doctrine in Virgil’s 
poetry and to proclaim the poet a strict 
adherent of the School. I venture to 
think that few will follow Professor 
Frank thus far. Despite Virgil’s de- 
votion, never retracted, to the master 
of his early thought, he throws down 
the gauntlet to Lucretius in the noble 
lines at the end of the second Georgic, 
where he protests that the simple piety 
of the rustic no less than the philoso- 
pher’s science brings happiness and 
peace; with Tennyson, he would have 
knowledge grow from more to more, 
with no abandonment of reverence. It 
is true that the theology of the sixth 
Aeneid is primarily necessitated by the 
demands of the plot; the poet, wishing 
a supernatural setting for his pano- 
rama of Roman history, invents a Pla- 
tonic picture of Elysium, where heroes, 
awaiting transmigration, can be viewed 
before their earthly time. But because 
his imagery fits his design, as Virgil’s 
generally does, it does not follow that 
he is not in sympathy with the ideas 
underlying his imagery. Though the 
poet is not rehearsing a creed, he is 
writing out his temperament. His 
mind, though ever a battle-ground for 
the ancient quarrel between science and 
poetry, and occupied with broodings on 
the doubtful doom of human kind, was 
too deeply tinged with mystic longing 
to adhere permanently by a mechanical 
and atomistic theory of the universe. 
He is a follower of Plato, if we must 
associate him with a school, and a har- 
binger of the new faith about to come: 


Dieu volait qu’avant tout rayon du Fils 
de l’Homme 

L’aube de Bethléem blanchit le front de 
Rome. 


At all events, we may be grateful | 
to Professor Frank for protesting 
against a tendency too much in vogue 
of late, to think of Virgil, and Virgil’s 
hero, as primarily Stoic. That is enough 
to make the poet’s body turn in its 
grave, and his soul, in whatever 
Elysium it be, to flee indignata sub 
umbras. 

EK. K. RAND 











